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NOTES OF THE WEEK. 


By the splendid skill of its leader, and the dauntless 
spirit of its officers and men, the British Army has 
raised the heart of the nation just at the right time. 
We need not be downcast over the enemy’s temporary 
mastership under water whilst blows are being rained 
in on Turk and German as they have been during the 
past week. Kut has fallen, and the Turks have fled, 
little short of a rabble, far to the north-west of Kut, 
casting away ammunition and impedimenta of all kinds, 
and abandoning guns and the captured gunboat ‘“‘ Fire- 
fly’’ in their wild haste to escape our avenging 
infantry and cavalry. A sounder beating has not been 
inflicted on the Turk since the Balkan War. It is 
fine, stimulating news, and the Germans, as their 
reports show, are bridling with vexation much as they 
used to do when the Austrians were in full retreat. 


But it is hardly possible for the Teuton to rebuke the 
Turk for taking to his heels at the very moment he 
is doing the same himself on a front where the flower 
of his armies have been stationed in some of the 
strongest earth forts and positions in the whole battle 
theatre. He has abandoned village after village— 
Gommecourt about the latest—‘‘ impregnable ’’ posi- 
tion after position, roughly between Serre and Le 
Transloy, and is retreating in all haste on Bapaume, 
where it is unlikely he will make a long stay. It is not 
a rout or a rabble, but it is an uncommonly expeditious 
movement to the rear, and we should not be surprised 
if, in the near future, the whole of the great salient 
between Arras and the positions gained by the glorious 
British infantry and artillery on the Ancre were to dis- 
appear, the enemy straightening his line backwards. 
Repeatedly last autumn, when the superior persons and 
dismal head-shakers at home were declaring that the 
Somme campaign was over—that it was ‘‘ too slow”’, 
and ‘‘ only tactics ’’—they were told to keep their eye 
on the Somme. .It would have saved them much 
doddering and drivelling if they had taken this ‘advice. 


These people engaged in ignorant and craven talk 


about the need of ‘‘large strategy’? and wide, 
sweeping, co-ordinated ’’ movements, etc., because 
they never troubled to study the map or make suitable 
inquiries. They did not appreciate the immense 
strength of the great fortresses at Thiépval, Beaumont 
Hamel, and elsewhere, which were only to be taken by 
consummate warlike skill and accurate timing and staff 
work, as well as by the self-sacrifice and fearless 
fighting of the troops. If only they could have been 
somehow taken over to France in a body and shown 
the ground! However, now it is established that the 
strategy of the Somme was perfectly sound. The 
enemy has suffered in casualties and prisoners com- 
bined far more heavily than have we, and he has 
been dislodged from positions of extraordinary 
strength, and driven back in discomfiture over a really 
large stretch of ground. Save at Verdun, where the 
French overwhelmed them at the close of last year, the 
Germans have not been so well set down for more 


than two years past. 


It rests with the British Army in France to avenge 
Belgium and to defeat the Germans and force them 
out of that country. We have no doubt this will be 
done in due time, but the nation at home will have to 
steel itself to great and increasing sacrifices. It will 
have to find within the next few months a great mass 
of men and material and to build up new and well 
equipped armies to follow those which are playing a 
lion-hearted part to-day. The enemy is shaken, he is 
retreating, but he is still immensely strong, and 
probably he has nearer three than two million men for 
the Western front alone to-day. Besides, he is 
aggressive on the Eastern front, where he has just 
struck hard in the Bukovina. We are under not the 
slightest delusion as to his fighting and staying power, 
or as to the set resolve of the German people to hold 
out for a long time yet. All attempts.in print and by 
other means to convey the impression that the end is 
near serve’not the Allies—they serve Germany. We 
have to wear the enemy clean down before his power 
is crushed and a victorious peace is imposed on him. _, 
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The Saturday Review. 


3 March 1917. 


The attempt to discredit the Commander-in-Chief of 
the British Armies in France, made dast week by a 
group of people in Parliament, was perhaps the most 
disgraceful imcittent of the war. ‘We mentioned it last 
Saturday, but at #s a questiom whether the matter 
will be allowed to lapse. When the reports of this 


incident reach the men at the front, as they will, a great ' 


and an entirely honourable and justifiable anger will 
be felt. At least some kind of precaution should be 
taken against the reoccurrence of such a scandal. 
insult was one to the British Army in France. Have 
the ignoramuses who were responsible for it ever read 
Lord French’s Despatches of 20 November 1914 to 
the S of State for War? Describing the 
wonderful defeat of the Prussian Guard at Ypres 
earlier that month Lofd French wrote: ‘ Throughout 
this trying period Sir Douglas Haig, ably assisted by 
his divisional and brigade oommanders, held the line 
with marvellous tenacity and undaunted courage. 
Words fail me to express the admiration I feel for 
their conduct, or my sense of the incalculable services 
they rendered. I venture to predict that their deeds 
during these days of stress and trial will furnish some 
of the most brilliant chapters which will be found in 
the military history of our time.” 

And this is the man whose splendid reputation and 
whose genius in soldiership a group of privileged 
pacifists are allowed to criticise and gird at. Ought 
this matter really to be allowed to pass? 


The Prime Minister has this conspicuous merit as a 
speaker : he says what he means and wishes clearly and 
decisively. His great speech of last week—it is so im- 
portant that we must return to it—told the nation frankly 
what it must do in the way of resricting imports and 
increasing home production. His proposals are 
drastic, disturbing, surprising, perhaps, to those most 
deeply concerned. But the time has come for doing 
instead of drifting, and for putting the national 
interest above any private interest or advantage. 
Vivere parce, aquo animo, to live sparingly and make 
no fuss about it, that old Roman injunction is the 
nation’s programme nowadays. There is no opposi- 
tion among those who know the country’s position to 
these proposals; there may be regrets for the follies 
and futilities of the past; but vigilant attention to the 
needs of the present is the absorbing duty of to-day. 


Our tonnage difficulties, due not only to sinking by 
submarines, but also to the help we are giving our 
Allies, and the greatly increased demands of our Navy, 
must be solved. ‘*‘ We must be able to carry the war 
through to a victorious end, however long victory may 
tarry, even though we fail to hunt the submarine out 
out of the deep.’’ This means limiting our oversea 
transport by dispensing with all non-essential com- 
modities, and making the most of our own resources. 
The French Government are already supplying our Army 
in France with timber, and we must find labour and 
transport to use our woods at home. Timber and 
iron ore are the heaviest items in our tonnage. There 
is plenty of the latter in the country, to get which 
skilled and unskilled labour was required. 


Our food stocks are alarmingly low, very largely on 
account of bad harvests. We must put forth at once 
every effort to increase production this year. ‘‘ Other- 
wise the nation may have to choose between diminish- 
ing its military effort and underfeeding its population. 
That is the choice which Germany is getting.’’ The 
farmer must be guaranteed minimum prices for a 
definite period and the labourer a minimum wage of 
25s. A landlord will not be allowed to raise his rent 
except with the consent of the Board of Agriculture, 
which may enforce cultivation. 


Coming to essential goods and materials, Mr. Lloyd 
George explained that apples, tomatoes, and certain 
raw fruits would be prohibited altogether.’ Oranges, 
bananas, and grapes would be restricted to 25 per cent. 
of the amount imported last year, Aerated and table 


The | 


waters would be prohibited, Indian tea would be 
reduced, and coffee and cocoa stopped for the time 
bemg, as the country had very large stocks of them, 
Manufactured articles of buxuty from France and Italy 
would have also to be largely stopped. In aleoholic 
liquors a further severe reduction was intimated, .which 
would save nearly 600,000 tons of foodstuffs per 
annum, and relieve congestion of traffic on the rail 
ways. But, since to drive the population from beer to 
spirits would be a disaster, corresponding restrictions 
would be imposed on the sale of the latter. Specula- 
tive buying or cornering ef food supplies would aot be 
permitted, and the Food Controller, in any such case, 
would assume entire control of the supplies. In view 
of the millions of gallant young men daring and doing, 
Mr. Lieyd George hoped the nation would carry out 
these proposals ‘‘ with an unflinching and ungrudging 
heart ’’. 


These proposals have been well received, in spite of 
the sacrifices they entail; but on Saturday in London 
and elsewhere there was some unscrupulous dealing in 
potatoes. The shortage at present is serious, and the 
public will have to economise in this direction. 


The Food Controller, who is, we are glad to know, 
recovering from his illness, issued new orders on 
Saturday regarding the milling of flour and the prices 
of potatoes, and on Tuesday regarding the sale and 
manufacture of bread. All bread is to be sold by 
weight. It must be at least twelve hours old before it 
is sold, and must be produced in certain prescribed 
forms. No sugar is to be used in making it, and no 
currant, sultana, or milk bread is allowed. 


The letter from Mr. Anderson Graham, Editor of 
‘Country Life’, printed in the Review last week 
urged a necessary step. The German prisoners in 
England to-day ought to be put to work on the land 
at once. We have watched German prisoners at work 
in various ways in France, and the plan is wholly suc- 
cessful. The difficulties suggested are trifling : a little 
practical organisation would at once dispose of them. 
The proposal is sound from the national point of view, 
and humane towards the prisoners. Even if a few 
of them escaped and roamed the countryside no harm 
would result—they would not be carrying poisonous 
gas or aerial torpedoes in their pockets. The vast 
bulk of the men would not escape—and would not 
desire to do so: any who did would not get out of the 
country; and the great scarcity of farm labour i@ 
many districts—thanks to wild and haphazard recrult- 
ing a year or two ago—would be substantially 
remedied. We hope Mr. Graham, who has been work- 
ing hard in this matter with little of the encourage 
ment he deserves, will continue to press the matter} 
and we are glad to notice that the Secretary of State 
for War is now promising 5,000 prisoners, at any rate, 
for agriculture. 


After the sinking of the ‘‘ Laconia ’’ and the killing 
of two American subjects, the United States stands 
poised undoubtedly between peace and war. We can 
hardly conceive that the President will brook it much 
longer. He is taking steps to arm merchantmen, and 
is rapidly gathering other war powers. Should the 
present crisis pass it is as certain as anything can be 
that in the near future other American subjects 
be slain by Germany; for, however anxious the enemy 
may be to keep America out of the war—and America 
is the one Power among neutrals now that much mat 
ters to him—the unrestricted submarine campaign 1s 
bound to result in this: American subjects on British 


ships cannot be identified like flags and hospital ships. 


Seven Dutch ships sailing together left Falmouth 
on Thursday in last week, and all of them were 
torpedoed at sight, three being sunk and four severely 
damaged. The sailing arrangements were in the hands 
of the Dutch Government, who seem to have expected 
more consideration from the Germans. Surely it is 4 
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The Saturday Review, 


little late in the day to expect anything of the kind. 
Germany at best will apologise after the deed is done, 
if there is anything to be gained by apologies, but her 
warfare is now restricted by no kind of: consideration. 
We shall see ‘increasingly in every department where 
Germany can strike 'the fury of the wild beast. Thréat's 
of retaliation, ‘appeals to humanity, appeals ‘to law— 
all these things are idle as deterrents, ‘and the sooner 
this is realised by all responsible people the better. 


The set-to over Lord Fisher has been very bitter 
this week. It has apparently stopped for the time 
being; but, should the price of food rise very much 
higher and a dangerous scarcity threaten, then a 
loud demand for Lord Fisher is sure to be made 
by masses; for though nothing is ‘known, ‘except, per- 
haps, to a few experts, as to whether ‘he is particu- 
larly qualified and likely to deal successfully with the 
submarine campaign, he touches the imagination of a 
very large public. Lord Fisher has ardent supporters 
in the Press and a following in the Service; but he 
is also anathema to a large number of sailors who 
are dead Set against his return. This is just one ‘of 
those questions that are entirely unfit for public 
debate. It is for the naval experts and for the 
Admiralty. They, and they alone, ought, out of their 
great inner knowledge, to discuss the question and 
decide on it. All outside clamour and criticism are to 
be deprecated. 


India has already played a generous and effective 
part in the war in the way of military assistance, and 
during the first two years accepted as a charge on 
Indian revenues the cost of the Indian troops supplied, 
though this was going beyond the Government of India 
Act. A direct contribution in money during ror4 and 
the two following years was not possible, Owing to 


the dislocation of finance caused by the war, and taxa-— 
tion was necessary to make the Indian Budget satis- | 


factory. 1916, however, has beena year of such pros- 
perity that the Indian Government has offered roo mil- 
lions towards the general cost of the war. 
did contribution has been gratefully accepted, and Will 
be made partly by a loan raised in India, partly by 
assuming the liability for the interest on such an 
amount of British Loan as represents the difference 
between the total of the Indian loan and 100 millions, 
Additional taxation will be imposed, by the aid of 
which the Budget estimates for 1917-18 are expected to 
show a small surplus. 


The War Loait has turned out an amazing Success : 
one thousand million—it is past all whooping, and 
Dominie. Sampson’s ‘‘ Prodigious, Prodigiotis, Pro- 
digious ’’ is the only adjectival expression ore ‘can 
find that at all fits it. It is a loan of pure volun- 
taryism; and everyone should rejoice in it as such, 
for the voluntary principle is invaluable, as every 
soldier and every citizen ought to admit, when it is 
applied in the right manner and to the right end. It 
only becomes vicious and degraded when it is mixed 
up with threats and insults, and when it is made to 
fall heavily on the more unselfish and pattiotic and 
lightly on the selfish and unpatriotic. The Loan was 
not well run at the start: it was, indeed, run down- 
tight badly. But then it was re-handled in time; and 
skill and great vigour were brought to the aid of the 
Chancellor of the Exéhéquer. should Be addéd, 
however, that Mr. Bonar Law never fumbled over it. 
He exercised a true judgment; and his pluck in. re- 
solving to keep the rate of interest down ‘to 5 per 
cent can hardly be praised too warmly. It must be 
remembered that his pitch seemed to be queered by 
the 6 per cent. which his predecessor had been giving 
on other Governnietit Securities. Mr. Bonar Law has 
saved the country many million’ a year in ifiterest by 
his boldness and resolution. A great and splendid per- 
formance. 


Mr. Reginald Grimdy’s scheme for WE wat 


This Splen- | 


museums s$ééths So $efisible {aiid ‘hvidiisly desirable 
that one cannot suppose it will not develop into prac- 
tice. Unrider this scheme the doitig’s ‘of every regiment 
in the Great War, and the name of every mam 
served would be permanently recorded in the me 
legible way. With the aid of large scale maps and 
photographs of every front, scientifically ‘arranged 4fid 
marked, the positidés held and the part played by each 
battalion throughout the war would be iinffiediately atid 
graphically presented. 


Who are the favourite British authors in, Germany 
just now? We know fairly wef] the favourite British 
newspapers there—those ‘fiatarally ‘enough which still 
fight, if feébly, against the prihciples application 
of obligatory service, ‘military and civilian, ‘and which 
belittle the progress of British arms in France, and 
hint cunningly whenever they can in favour of peace 
with Germany. London has one or two, marked 
organs of this description. But for knowledge of 
popular British authors we Must ‘examitie the German 
newspapers. The Germans still read: books, and 
evidently with a Tively ‘interest. Der Zeitgeist, for 
example, of 22 January 1917 can tell us about. Mr. 
Bernard Shaw’s books, Thus of ‘‘ John Byil’s Othe 
Island ’’, with a ‘‘ preface for politicians ’’ (price 3.5¢ 
marks), it declares :—‘‘ What Shaw, the Irishman, the 
politician, the man, really, means in this comedy ‘he ha 
told in a long preface Of ro5 pages the sharpest, init 
cutting and most considered utterances he ‘ever 
made in criticising the Englishman. Among the 
chapters of this preface are found ‘perhaps the finest 
pages which Shaw, the publicist, has ever written, 
The ‘ Horrors of Denshawai’ are perhaps the mode: 
example of the way that England lives in places where 
she rules.”” ‘Another favourite is apparently Sir Roget 
Casement, whose collected works are thus advertis 
in the Lokal-Anseiger of 4 Febraary r6r7 :—‘‘ Eng- 
land allowed one million Irish to die of starvation- 
typhus in the years 1846-49. People were huddled 
into the ground without priests and without funerals; 
mothers with their own hands dug their children’s 
xraves. Yet another million of Irish emigrated. The 
earful mi of these emigrants, Of whom 260,600 
died on the journey, must be added to the countless 
sum 6f English atrocities. Today the English are 
planning to treat us in the same way. Every German 
therefore Should possess himself of the collected works 
of the Irish national hero, Sir Roger Casement 
(M.3.59), in order to grasp what the present war means 
for us Germans. . can be had in every book- 
shop and from the pablishing house of Josef C. Huber 
Dieben, near Miinchen.”’ 


Italy and Italian traditions are bound up ‘with 
the best of our national life, and they have an 
admirable representative in Signor BisSolati, Séldier 
and Minister, whd, we are vity to hear, ha’ done 
to England. As 4 Soldiér he has won by his me uere 
the French Croix de Guérre, and his call to office ‘ca 
from the general voice of the Italian people. He is a 
whole-hearted champion of the Allied cause, and he 
represents those national traditions and aspirations 
which of late in this country have not been so Clearly 
recognised as they should be. 


We never ourselves thought very much of that cry— 
furiously the most. ardent friends of the first 
Government in the war and of a section of its Suc- 
cessors—that by criticism of home ineptitude and 
bungling we were pleasitig the Germans and being 
qlioted if their papers. But it is Well to know who 
are the real favourites to-day with the reading public 
of Germany. It would be rather a good plan in this 
connection to collect and publish rly every few 
weeks all eulogistic releenons in Germany to British 
newspapers and books. British speeches and politicians 
popular to-day and extolled in Germany might also 
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The Saturday Review. 
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LEADING ARTICLES. 
THE SOMME STILL FLOWING. 


HE military news of the week—so far as it 
concerns the land campaign—is heartening all 
round. Kut has been retrieved, the Turks have 
been beaten—with 20,000 casualties! ‘‘ Nemo me 
impune lacessit!’’—that may not express a very 
amiable sentiment, nor is it, perhaps, according to 
the Koran, but it is human, and it is the only safe 
rule for a great nation which has been driven, all 
against its inclination, into a savage struggle. The 
Turk chose to draw the sword against the Entente, he 
chose to turn against his old friend and backer, Great 
Britain. He struck us hard at Kut; we suffered a 
deep humiliation through the capture of General 
Townshend’s force. Unquestionably he wounded us; 
now he is going to learn that it is one thing to wound 
an adversary like Great Britain, another to wound that 
adversary with impunity. 

Kut makes full amends for the loss of General 
Townshend’s force. It will raise the heart of the 
gallant Russians, too, in the Caucasus. We can leave 
it at that, feeling sure that General Maude and the 
Government are not in the least likely to lose their 
heads and rush into any stylish speculative adventure 
on a grand scale in that part of the world. This 
Government has learnt a lesson through the tragic 
plunges or gambling operations of at least one of its 
predecessors in this war. There is some compensation 
in succeeding a blunderer in war, even though you 
inherit a goodly portion of his disasters. He has by 
his awful example instructed his heir at least in what 
not to do, and the present Government truly has been 
well grounded in the lesson of not scattering little 
packets far and wide and urging them on to desperate 
exploits. 

In France the week has been curious and interesting. 
The sudden retreat of the Germans on a deep front 
and the whole way between Serre and Le 
Transloy has even a dramatic touch. It has been 
greeted in various quarters in France and here as the 
most signal retreat of the Germans since the Marne. 
We have lately had an opportunity to travel over in 
succession, first, the scene of a portion of the German 
retreat on the Marne and Aisne; secondly, about the 
hottest part of the scene of the German short retreat 
before the offensive of the French in the Champagne in 
1915; and, thirdly, the scene of the bigger retreat and 
repulse of the Germans before the wonderful offensive 
of the French about Verdun. On examining the 
ground even passingly, in a casual way, one is struck 
by the obvious crescendo in the fury and punishment 
by shell fire of the defenders by the offenders in these 
three instances, about a year between each of them. 
Clearly, the shelling in the Marne and Aisne (1914) 
engagement was comparatively mild—the earth and 
the woods show that. It was far fiercer in the Cham- 
pagne engagement (1915), whilst it rose a hurricane 
higher and more devastating in the closing titanic 
grapple around Verdun (1916). We imagine the 
Germans, unless they are able to move very speedily 
indeed, on most carefully prepared and very strong 
positions, are liable to a far more drastic punishment 
in March 1917 than was possible at the time of the 
Marne and Aisne in September 1914. But, as a matter 
of fact, it is very doubtful whether the retreat is on 
such a big’ scale, and such an alarmed one, as the 
Marne appears to have been: we do not credit it. The 
parallel between the two movements is probably not at 


curiosity of people this week are, we suggest, just 
the logical and natural working out of the whole of 
our Somme strategy, which has been masterly. For 
many months last year the British Army was forced 
to make a long series of frontal attacks. At the close 
of the year’s campaign we got in, as it were, sideways 
through the clever actions which gained us the 
immensely strong forts at Thiepval, then Beaumont 
Hamel, and Beaucourt. It was assumed—because 
Nature and the mud forbade further operations for the 
time being—that the Somme business was over—a 
most extraordinary and preposterous notion! Why 
the Commander-in-Chief and his Army should have 
given up the Somme at the moment in which, at 
length, their exact scientific plans and patience began 
to prevail—that is a notion we have never been able 
to understand. However, that absurd view must by 
now have been given up not only by the Dismal 
Jemmies and criticasters in this country who “‘ can’t 
understand what Haig has been thinking about ’’, but 
by the disciplined impostors of Germany who were 
ordered to announce the end of the battle of the 
Somme and Ancre and the complete defeat and dis- 
comfiture of the British Army. Even those who 
sneered at Thiepval and Beaumont Hamel as “‘ only 
tactics ’’—and called loudly for a ‘‘ wide, sweeping, and 
co-ordinated ’’ plan to smash the enemy on all fronts at 
the same time—must be feeling a little foolish just 
now, for if the Germans do not speedily stop, what 
will become of the reputation of these people? 

The German retreat proves the absolute soundness 
of our strategy in France, and it is a fresh sign that 
we are hitting them hard and without respite. But 
let no one rush to the conclusion that it is the beginning 
of the end, that the German armies are on the point of 
melting away, and that France will soon be cleared 
now of the invader. There is no reasonable chance of 
anything of the kind happening for many a long day. 
The German army remains immensely powerful, and, 
as we have repeatedly pointed out, it has been greatly 
reinforced during the last few months by the civilian 
service act of Hindenburg and by the German methods 
in Belgium and Poland and France. As to the civilian 
service act, it is too futile to affect that our own come- 
in-if-you-please measure vies in thoroughness with the 
enemy’s. We have, it is true, a far better Govern- 
ment to-day than we have had since the war began. 
It has what the first Government in the war entirely 
lacked, and the second largely lacked—Vision. It is 
full of vigour and resource, and it has driving power; 
but it has not yet been allowed to pass the law of 
National Service which the War Cabinet wish, of 
course, to pass. It has only been suffered to threaten 
such a law if the present experiment fails. To break 
Germany we must stamp out of the ground somehow 
new armies for the front, and we must equip them by 
great working armies at the base, all coming virtually 
under the ‘same discipline and law. There is known 
to be no other way. It has to be done by this country. 
France absolutely recognises that; Russia and Italy 
doubtless also recognise it. And the great point to 
insist on is that we have not one day’s spare time to 
play with unless we are to drag on to—and over—the 
precipice of national bankruptcy. 


THE NEW LAND POLICY. 
prea part of the policy set forth in Mr. 
Lloyd George’s courageous and clear-sighted 
speech last week will be merely temporary; but the 
part which affects agriculture is destined permanently 
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Premier spoke Mr. Mackenzie, head of the University 
agricultural school at Cambridge, had published a 
letter describing the food position as very grave, and 
arguing that the farmers must be coaxed into making 
very special efforts, The Government has decided to 
coax them by guaranteeing a minimum remunerative 
price for corn crops over a term of five years, but it 
has added two important conditions: the landowner 
cannot raise the farmer’s rent without permission from 
the Board of Agriculture, and the farmer must pay the 
able-bodied labourer a minimum wage of twenty-five 
shillings a week, inclusive of allowances. This is 
practically the policy recommended by Lord Milner’s 
Committee as long ago as June 1915, and rejected by 
the sanguine Cabinet of that day as unnecessary 
because the submarine menace was well in hand. A 
plain statement of fact is so often the most ironical 
comment on human wisdom. But it is useless to 
lament the past, and we are concerned with the 
question how far the new policy is likely to meet 
present emergencies, and what will be its permanent 
effects on our national policy and social condition. 

We are accustomed to comfort ourselves by the 
saying that Time is on our side, but Time is really a 
friend to the German submarine, though it may be an 
enemy to the German army, and Time is our greatest 
difficulty in the attempt to increase food production at 
home. The thing has been left to the very last pos- 
sible moment. Motor ploughs are on order, but there 
are very few at work; an army of new labourers is 
promised, but is not forthcoming; the autumn sowing 
season was a bad one, and the spring is advancing. 
‘We have six weeks ’’, says Sir Arthur Lee, and talks 
of ploughing by night and on Sundays in order to 
make the six weeks equivalent to fifteen. He shows 
the right spirit, for only quickness and the highest 
energy can tackle this problem, We wish we could 
believe that the same spirit was driving to prompt 
action the numerous bodies that have been set up; but 
officialism has been more than usually devious and 
dilatory in this vital matter. Farmers are working 
hard under difficult conditions, but they have been 
bewildered by many voices, and they are accustomed 
to walk by sight and not by faith. Show them the 
motor plough at work and the promised labour in the 
flesh, give them the direct order that this field must 
be ploughed and those crops grown, that so many 
gallons of milk must be produced and so much stock 
kept on the farm. Once they see definitely what is 
expected of them, they will set themselves to the task 
with doggedness and industry. Order is heaven’s first 
law, but there is no verbal inspiration in official 
circulars. The human element is a powerful influence 
in the countryside. If well-known landowners and 
agriculturists are told that their district must show a 
certain increase in tilled land, and are given power to 
direct the operations of their farmers, we believe that 
they will be far more successful than Government 
officials. You cannot do these things for London, and 
even the areas of the County Committees are too large. 
There would be a stimulating rivalry between districts, 
and local people would certainly be more likely to 
oe and use to the best advantage local volunteer 
abour. 

Agricultural direction and compulsion are possible 
to-day because the Government has taken the neces- 
sary first step. ‘‘ It would have been impossible to do 
anything ’’, said Sir Arthur Lee, ‘‘ without the new 
agricultural policy announced by the Premier. It 
would be a hopeless task without that public and 
generous recognition of agriculture as the principal 
industry of this country ’’. The farmer has been for 
generations the victim of the policy of economic non- 
interference, and so long as that policy continued it 
was unjust to interfere by restricting prices and 
ordering expensive tillage. Security had to be 
guaranteed, and the guarantee now given involves a 
break with the whole theory of Cobdenism. Cobden 
has proved a sorry prophet, in that he and his con- 


' temporary supporters were always quite certain that 


we should continue under Free Trade to produce most 


of our food at home. Moreover since the war began 
the working classes have been living in what has been 
called the Paradise of Tariff Reform, a system of high 
prices, high wages, and constant employment. It is 
unlikely that the old dread of high food prices will be 
so useful an electoral weapon in the future, and the 
wiser heads of all parties are now agreed that we must 
never again be so dependent on foreign countries for 
our food. Further, the stock argument that duties on 
food must ultimately swell the landowners’ rent is 
ruined by the provision that rent shall not be increased 
without permission from the State. Lord Lansdowne 
anticipated this provision and said that its reasonable- 
ness would not be disputed by landowners, and we 
commend this statement to the foolish people who 
describe the men who own land as greedy absorbers of 
every possible gain. We trust the farmer will also 
not dispute the reasonableness of the minimum wage 
for labourers, though both these provisions are rough- 
and-ready war rules. If Mr. Gladstone banished 
political economy to Saturn, to what remote and 
burnt-up star has Mr. Lloyd George exiled the dismal 
science? The war has, in fact, forced every belligerent 
State to break the rules of the economists, and it is 
rather curious to compare the policy of France with 
our own in relation to food prices. From the beginning 
the French Government determined to have cheap 
bread, and fixed a maximum price for home-grown 
wheat. It had to import considerable quantities from 
abroad at the much higher world-price, and this wheat 
had to be sold in France at a loss, which fell on the 
French taxpayer. That policy has secured a cheap 
loaf for the French poor. We, on the other hand, 
have acted, until quite recently, on the principle that 
high prices will attract a sufficient supply, with the 
result that the cost of living has risen excessively, and 
the cost of labour has been so great that we are spend- 
ing far more on the war than any other nation. Now 
we are being attracted towards the policy of fixed maxi- 
mum prices which Germany has elaborated with 
rather unhappy results. It is very dangerous to 
generalise about the true results of these war restraints 
on the play of supply and demand, but there is no 
doubt that a maximum price, which is always attrac- 
tive to democrats, at once diminishes supply. This 
was the case in Paris of the Revolution and Paris of 
the Commune, as it is to-day in Berlin and in the 
potato-market of Covent Garden. 

In passing, we may call attention to one aspect 
of the food-production problem which has been too 
little studied. One part of the United Kingdom is 
exempt from compulsory military service, and is by 
nature fitted for icultural development. There is 
no shortage of men in Ireland, and surely it would 
not be an insult to that sensitive island to ask that it 
should set itself seriously to the task of increased pro- 
duction. It has been estimated that only 15 per cent. 
of the available land in Ireland is under tillage, and 
that country has, thanks to Sir Horace Plunkett, 
the best system of agricultural co-operation that exists 
in our islands. Either Ireland should send us at once 
great numbers of fairly skilled labourers from the 
land, who are accustomed to come over only at harvest 
time, or should be helped and encouraged to increase 
its own production of corn crops. In France the Gov- 
ernment has organised many local societies for 
mechanical culture, and as the local societies exist in 
Ireland, they could be supplied with motor ploughs, 
and the play-boy of the Western world would reap a 
rich profit under the system of guaranteed prices. 

When Langland (or other gentlemen of the same 
name) wrote the ‘‘ Vision of the Folk in England” 
of the fourteenth century, he described the labourer 
waxing fat in times of plenty, but entreating Piers 
Plowman for his aid when scarcity stalked through 
the land. Piers Plowman has come into his own again ; 
he is the indispensable of the moment. We rejoice 
that out of the present discontent it seems likely that 
a fairer future will arise for him. Not. without know- 
ledge did Langland and Chaucer take the ploughman 
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the labouring man. All who know the countryside 
admire the steadiness and rectitude of the men who, 
for a scanty wage, plough and sow and till and remain 
steadfast to the traditions of man’s oldest and most 
essential industry. In life on the land there is dignity 
and quietude rarely to be found in the roar of foundries 
and the bustle of mills. The permanent results of the 
Government’s new policy will be, we trust, to make 
the opportunities of the agricultural labourer more 
equal than they ever have been to the reasonable ex- 
pectations of an educated free man, and to attract very 
many in the future to the open-air life which is the 
best antidote to the poisons of modern industrialism. 
A legal minimum wage is open to many objections, and 
we do not agree with ‘‘ nos esprits simplistes ’’, as the 
French call them, who believe that the ills of human 
life can be cured by decrees of the State. But this 
new policy must raise the standard of living in country 
districts, and an agriculture that is given reasonable 
security will be able to recompense adequately land- 
owners, farmers, and labourers. Moreover the train- 
ing of thousands, both men and women, in practical 
work on the land will provide a mass of labourers 
from which those who are naturally fitted will be 
attracted to permanent occupation in agriculture and 
market-gardening. Men and women of a new type, 
less fixed and grooved than our present farmers, will 
revivify our country districts, will demand, and will be 
able to pay for, better cottages and larger gardens, 
and will understand more readily the advantages of 
co-operation. All these results will improve the physi- 
cal standard of our race, and increase the stock of 
national wealth that is drawn directly from the land. 
They are likely to prove a rich substitute for our shat- 
tered idol of cheapness at all cost. The new land 
policy by no means involves our abandoning our old 
land system, which has stood the test of so many vicissi- 
tudes in agriculture. In fact, if it is to be worked to 
the best advantage it requires the intelligent manage- 
ment and direction of large estates by the owner, as 
much as the practical control of the farmer and the 
properly rewarded industry of the labourer; added to 
a large addition to the number of small owners all 
over the country in suitable districts—that will be 
essential. More scientific education will help all three 
classes, and now that the needed security has been 
given by the State every effort will ba worth while. 
If this war shakes us out of our long lethargy, and 
brings new capital and energy and men to the country 
life, the nation will greatly gain, for, as Cicero said 
long ago, vita hc rusticana honestissima et suavissima 


est. 


THE OFFICIAL JUNGLE. 


ORD MIDLETON has been right about various 
things in the war, and certainly he is to be 
thanked for calling attention to the luxuriant growth of 
offices and officials in connection with the war. We do 
not pretend to judge whether he has established a case 
of extravagance, for though it is something of a shock 
to learn that in London alone the Government has com- 
mandeered ‘‘ eight hotels, two clubs, a town hall, and 
fifty other buildings ’’, these figures may really only 
illustrate a regrettable parsimony. The war is so big a 
thing that all ordinary standards fail. It is as if 
Gulliver in Brobdingnag had tried to measure the giant 
king’s palace with a foot rule. 

But, none the less, to examine searchingly into the 
matter may be opportune. The mere suggestion by a 
sensible critic that the thing may be overdone is in 
some degree a check on exaggeration. Neither 
economy nor a sense of humour is common among 
officials, but they have a sort of artist’s enthusiasm 
which, unrestrained, leads them to multiply forms and 
expenses indefinitely, just as a mad mathematician 
might be piqued into devoting his life to the reduction 
of a hopeless surd. It is only when a cold blast of 
common sense comes from without that doubt arises as 
to the real necessity of this perfection of form. 


Government cannot be justly blamed for the immense 
multiplication of places and placemen. It has been 
impossible to create a new machine altogether, and the 
accretions and improvisations have naturally shared alf 
the defects of the old organisation. Great as is the 
national pride in the British Civil Service, it has to be 
admitted that alertness and rapidity of decision are not 
its characteristic virtues. We believe it is a fact that from 
three to four clerks are required to do work in this 
country which is performed by one such official in 
France, usually regarded as the chief victim of ‘Ig 
forme ’’. The duplication of documents, the shirking 
of responsibility, the battledore and shuttlecock play 
between departments, are probably carried to a farther 
himit here than in any country on earth. 

‘ Left to itself, officialdom everywhere propagates like 
a banyan tree; what was to-day a branch is to-morrow 
the exact copy of the parent plant, and the process of 
multiplication is only limited by the supply of suitable 
soil and space. Hence that wonderful jungle growth 
of new buildings which is the first thing to strike a 
stranger in London. He sees little of soldiers there and 
much of masons. Wherever a blade of grass grew 
yesterday, two offices stand to-day. At present they 
are squat and ugly; as the war goes on, and space 
becomés more precious, we must expect them to grow 
both in ugliness and stature. A new Thirty Years’ 
War would no doubt leave the country a desert, but 
Whitehall would boast skyscrapers to dwarf the Wool- 
worth Building in New York, an official Pelion piled on 
a departmental Ossa. 

Of course, no patriotic Briton will complain if he is 
satisfied that all this mountainous effort is necessary to 
win the war. He will not, indeed, be quite ready to 
accept any bland official assurance that the expense 
is ‘‘ infinitesimal ’’; but he will fight to the last hotel 
rather than give the enemy cause to rejoice. 

A haunting doubt, however, refuses to be exorcised. 
We have no hesitation in believing that all these build- 
ings are necessary for the immense new army of Govern- 
ment employees. We can readily understand that each 
of these employees is worked to the limit of human 
endurance. The question is whether a great propor- 
tion of them may not be simply employed in getting in 
each other’s way. Every new Department, Commis- 
sion, Committee, Council, Ministry, or whatever it may 
be, implies a challenge to every other Department, Com- 
mission, Committee, Council, or Ministry. It has to 
justify itself, while the other bodies are apt to interpret 
this self-justification as a reflection on their own 
conduct. It would be interesting to know the precise 
proportion of clerical labour diverted from what may 
be properly considered public interests to the little 
difficulties and tiffs between various sets of officials. 
The result of such an inquiry would probably be 
surprising. 

It is easier to point out the fault than to suggest the 
remedy. The power of Ministers to work immediate 
reform is strictly limited. The political heads of 
departments can, indeed, do something to discourage 
the Mandarinesque tendencies of the permanent 
officials, but it is not easy, in the midst of a great war, 
to inaugurate a new and simpler system. System there 
must be in public business. Things cannot be taken 
for granted and settled by word of mouth quite in 
the same way as in a private business. Absurd as may 
sound the endorsement on an officer’s bill of expenses, 
‘“No refreshments allowed ’’—he hhad charged for a 
porter for his luggage at a railway station—it has to 
be admitted that the case is a little different from that 
of a small organisation where a telephone ring may 
settle the misunderstanding, whereas in this instance 
the parties may be separated by six months and the 
breadth of a continent. 

But though much of the red-tape which has roused 
the fury of every reformer is necessary, there can be 
no doubt that it is carried to preposterous excess. The 
first thing that astonishes an outsider in a Government 
office is the waste of brains. Men have to pass 


examinations in Anglo-Saxon and constitutional fore — 
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never heard of Caedmon or the Act of Premunire. 
Human nature being what it is, the result is a general 
tendency to magnify trifles. No educated man likes to 
believe that he is doing the commonest kind of mental 
labour, and, to satisfy his pride rather than his 
conscience, he sets out to make a mystery of the 
simplest things. That strange esotericism of red-tape, 
as well as much of its obstructiveness, is really the 
protest of a superior mind against unworthy employ- 
ment. Make an office- of an instructed man, and 
you get a rather slow and exceedingly arrogant office- 


boy. 

The difficulty is, of course, that in a Government 
Department it is unsafe to trust things which are none 
the less important because they aré trivial to persons 
of low social standing or a doubtful character. The 
prosecutions of a few months ago illustrated the danger 
even in existing circumstances. It should, however, 
be possible to reduce the déadening tendency of 
routine, to leave small decisions to officials of a lower 
grade, and free their superiors for tasks demanding real 
skill and thought. There are many private businesses 
analogous to public departments which are managed 
more efficiently on half the staff which would be required 
if they were under official direction. The larger the 
staff, the greater the difficulty of deciding and the 
higher the risk of inconsistent pronouncements. 

How far these defects are inherent to bureaucracy 
and how far they are peculiar to our Own cumbrous 
methods must be the subject of diligent inquiry here- 
after. Meanwhile we must expect the great official 
army to grow with the war. Probably by the time 
peace is declared there will be something analogous to 
the situation in a certain Far Eastern country, where a 
Minister, three Secretaries of Legation, four or five 
Attachés, a Consul-General, Vice-Consul, and a Deputy 
Consul, long superintended the interests of one unofficial 
national. Last of all he died, and another had to be 
invited as the guest of the diplomatic staff, in order to 
justify the maintenance of the machine. 

The pre-war state is , perhaps for ever. For 
we have a strong suspicion that the alarming new 
buildings which have covered the pleasant old green 
spaces of Central London have come to stay, or at 
least will only give place to more permanent homes of 
officialism. Nothing is quite so hard to disband as a 
bureaucratic army. Once give a man a salary, and it 
is astonishing what arguments he will find in favour of 
retaining it. 
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THE GREAT WAR. 


Appreciation (No. 135) BY BRIGADIER-GENERAL F. G. 
Stone, C.M.G. 


Tue FIGHTING ON THE ANCRE. 


N Saturday morning, #7 February, our troops on 
the Ancre made a fitting reply to the German 
offensive in Champagne, which commenced on 
Thursday, 15th, and ended as abruptly as it began, 
but not until the Germans had secured themselves in 
the French first line positions between the Butte de 
Mesnil and Maisons de Champagne. This German 
offensive was on a considerably greater scale than any 
in this part of the line which have been undertaken 
since January 1916, when the Germans attempted to 
regain some of the ground captured by the French in 
the preceding September and October. As the Kaiser 
thought it worth while to send a special congratulatory 
message to the troops engaged, we may conclude that 
the object of the attack was more political than tactical. 
The Germans claimed to have penetrated to a depth of 
half a mile over a front of a mile and a half and to 
have taken prisoners twenty-one officers and 837 men. 
On 17 February Sir Douglas Haig reported that we 
had penetrated over 1,000 yards into the enemy’s 
defences, on a front of over one and a half miles, and 
taken prisoners twelve officers and 761 men. 
‘‘ The German positions which were captured, were 
opposite the vince of Miraumont and Petit Mirau- 
mont. On the following morning (Sunday) strong 


forces of the enemy attacked our new positions on the 
spur above Baillescourt Farm. His infantry, advancing 
in three waves, with bodies of ry ep troops in 
rear, came under the concentrated fire of our artillery 
and were driven back with heavy losses. Our lines 
were not reached at any point, and we suffered no 
casualties. ’’ 

This brilliant tactical su¢cess was a suitable sequel 
to the capture of Grandcourt a few days before, which 
the Germans pretended to have evacuated because the 
position was of no value, consistifig only of trenches 
full of liquid mud. It put the finish ing touch on the 
series of small, but valuable; successes which we had 
obtained since the beginning of this in the Ancre 
valley and brought up the total German losses in 
prisoners alone in that ion since 1 January to 
thirty-two officers and sixteen hundred and thirty-four 
other ranks. 

The fighting on the Ancre is the natural continuation 
of the great offensive, which began on 
1 July 1916 and was brought not to a standstill, but to 
a change from “high gear ”’ to “ low gear”’ by the 
break-up of the weather. It may be rememberéd that 
in the early July ting the divisions on the right, 
next to the French, carried all before them, and in the 
first day’s Fighting literally accomplished their allotted 
tasks according to programme and could have done a 
good deal more if they had been allowed to. On the 
other hand, the divisions in the centre were not able 
in every case to achieve completely their objective, and 
on the left, from Thiépval to Serre, our attack was 
held up. Before 1 July continuous progress was 
made and great numbers of prisoners taken. 
Thiépval at last succumbed, but the fortress of Serre 
—for that is really what it amounted to—still held out, 
forming, with its elaborate system of trenches, a blunt 
salient sticking into our line, somewhat similarly 
situated with reference thereto as was Mametz on 
1 July, only infinitely stronger, and of far greater 
tactical importance. In the case of the Mametz salient 
Montauban, two miles to the east-by-north, and con- 
siderably higher, was taken by the British and French 
in their stride, which alone would hive settled the fate 
of the Mametz salient, even if it had been considerably 
stronger than it actually was. In the case of Serre, 
the fortified salient commanding the country to the 
south and south-east, and on he same level as the 
Beaumont Hamel plateau to the south-west, had to be 
tackled during the winter by means of a consistent 
series of nibbles and an occasional bite, the ultimate 
object of which was to capture Miraumont and the high 
ground of per pst. to the north of it, and thus 
actually cut off all communication’via Miraumont to 
Bapaume, and to command by gunfire the i 
village of Puisieux, one and one-third miles N.E, of 
Serre, and the same distance N.W. of Beauregard. 
If this could be successfully carried out it was clear 
that the Serre salient, with all that it contained, must 
fall into our hands: it would have been a splendid 
coup! But the Germans were quite alive to the danger 
of the situation, and as our troops continued their 
methodical and irresistible advance up the Ancre 
valley they must have realised that the ished posi- 
tion would eventually have to succumb. They seem 
to have taken advantage of the long continued frost to 
withdraw the bulk of their war material quietly, so as 
to be ready to evacuate it at short notice as soon as it 
became evident that we were not to be denied. It is 
probable that the evacuation of Grandoourt synh- 
chronised with the decision to give up Serre; but, in 
order to evacuate the latter place without incurring 
heavy losses, it was pec to resume a show of 
determined resistance before Miraumont. 

During Saturday, 24 February, the Germans con- 
tinued to evacuate nt positions on both banks 
of the Ancre, and considerable progress was made by 
our troops south and south-east of Miraumont on a 
front of a mile, and they entered the village of Petit 
Miraumont. At the same time, our front south and 
south-east of Serre was advanced over a front of one 
and a half miles. 
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During Sunday, 25 February, the retirement of the 
enemy from his positions continued, and small bodies 
of our troops, pushing forward on a wide front, occu- 
pied Serre village and several important points farther 
east. On Monday, 26 February, our advance covered 
a front of eleven miles and extended from a point east 
of Guedecourt on the right, through Eaucourt, Pys, 
the outskirts of Le Barque, Warlencourt, the outskirts 
of Irles, and Puisieux-au-Mont (north of Serre). Thus 
some of the strongest points in the German line, which 
have defied frontal attacks, have fallen into our hands 


without a struggle owing to the irresistible pressure - 


brought to bear on the flanks and threatening from 
the rear the certainty of the enemy being cut off. It 
was scarcely to be expected that the Germans would 
allow themselves to be cut off; it was obviously better 
policy for them to bow to the inevitable, prepare a 
shorter line in rear, and withdraw to it unostentatiously 
when the time should arrive. Our gain has thus been 
chiefly in ground and prestige, and not in prisoners and 
war material. We shall, however, have fresh ground 
to fight over for the next advance, which will be in 
itself an enormous advantage. 

It seems almost certain that the Germans will again 
be compelled to execute an evacuation of the next 
section of their line under conditions almost identical 
with those which compelled the present withdrawal, 
and no doubt they have prepared for that eventuality. 

The German line now runs from a point east of 
Arras for eight miles in a S.W. direction, then for 
eleven miles nearly due S., and then bends sharply 
back from a point S.E. of Hebuterne in an easterly 
direction, though Puisieux, Irles, and Thilloy (one and 
a quarter miles S.S.W. of Bapaume). 

On 26 February Puisieux practically occupied the 
same position relatively to the new salient as did 
Serre to the former one, but the very outskirts of 
Puisieux were already threatened, and a further 
advance of one mile along the road running due north 
to Achiet-le-Petit would place us in possession of this 
important road junction, cut the communications east- 
ward from Puisieux, and threaten the main road, which 
is the chief line of communication in a northerly direc- 
tion, and has hitherto formed a valuable lateral com- 
munication in rear of that part of the German line 
which ran from near Arras to Serre. Now Puisieux 
is ours as well as Gommecourt. 

It seems clear that the process which has already 
proved so successful can be applied again and again 
until the German salient is completely obliterated and 
a line of strongly fortified posts taken up more or less 
parallel and to the west of the main road from 
Beaurains (two miles S.E. of Arras Citadel) to 
Bapaume. 

It may be anticipated that the Germans will show 
less anxiety to hold on to continuously entrenched lines 
than heretofore, and that they may even use means 
to encourage us to break through at a part of the line 
which will suit them best, with a view to bringing 
about more or less decisive battles of movement during 
the early spring, while they have the advantage of 
being able to use their maximum strength against the 
Western Front before the Russians and Italians can 
effectively threaten the east and south. 


MIDDLE ARTICLES. 
THROUGH GRATICULED GLASSES.—IV. THE 
BATTERY IN REST. 

By Ax. X. 
eae at rare intervals, your battery gets a 
few days’ respite. The whole brigade goes some 
miles behind the line, and you are told that you are in 
rest. With your gunners and drivers this phrase, ‘‘ in 


rest ’’, is a standing joke, because they know only too 
well that it is going to prove nothing of the sort. 

Now is the time when the Section Officer comes into 
touch with his horses and drivers again, has a chance 
of looking at the state of his harness, and can inspect 
and check his stores and his men’s kits. Everyone is 


put to cleaning, polishing, grooming, washing, 
repairing, recovering lost smartness, and obliterating 
signs of hard usage. 

It is now that you have unpleasant surprises. You 
may not have seen your horses properly for six weeks, 
Some of them have lost condition, others are dead, a 
few are sick, none comes up to your expectations, and 
all are coated to their bellies with little marbles of dry, 
clinging mud, as hard as balls of cement. Half your 
stores are either lost or missing, your harness is filthy 
and pitted with rust, and as new horses have come and 
others have gone, some of it does not even fit. 

Rest, under these circumstances? Impossible! 

The first thing everyone wants is a bath. You 
groan for one. Maybe you are detailed by the Major 
to arrange for baths for the whole battery. This gives 
you your longed-for chance, and off you canter with 
your groom behind you, his back being methodically 
bumped and belaboured by your haversack, full of 
clean, sweet linen, that is slung across his shoulder. 

Or there may be, unfortunately, a graver side. 
One of your fellow subalterns may have been knocked 
out. His section becomes your section. This means 
all kinds of introductions to new men, and new failings 
for which you are quite unprepared. 

If you know French well, being in rest also means 
that you are going to come into frequent contact with 
the French peasant and the French village officials, 
Your troops do certain damage to buildings or crops. 
The proper authorities visit you, and they have to be 
propitiated, and, what is worse, compensated. As a 
rule, these people are very generous—at least, that is 
my experience. I know it is not the general opinion. 
But we forget too easily what we ourselves should 
feel if we saw our pretty little Kentish villages invaded, 
as these French villages behind the line so often are, 
by locusts, however friendly. You have to buy beer 
for your men, fresh fruit, vegetables, and dainties for 
your mess. Your Major would like a taste of Bordeaux 
wine or French pastry. You may have to negotiate 
the purchase of a whole field of green forage for your 
poor thin horses. You may even have to borrow a cart 
or two, ‘‘un tombereau ou deux ’’, for purposes as 
profitable to French agricultural interests as they are 
convenient to yourself. For the A.D.M.S. of your 
division is a vigilant, captious person, who smells bad 
sanitary arrangements a mile off, and swoops down 
upon a dirty wagon-line with predetermined fury. 

All this has to be done in your spare time, in your 
‘‘leisure’’, as it is called—a word devoid of all 
meaning to the Section Officer. 

Sometimes—oh, rare honour !—your Major, with a 
rakish smile playing beneath his military brush of a 
moustache, calls you to his tent and details you to 
accompany him to a big town, miles away, for a day’s 
spree. This, of course, is splendid. It has happened 
to me only once. 

The Major I had at the time of this unique invitation 
was a man who took “‘ being in rest’’ very much to 
heart. Breakfast and lunch were to him a sort of 
composite meal every day of the brief spell. 

‘** You will order the horses to be outside the tent at 
nine Ak Emma to-morrow morning, X “in 

You salute and spring gleefully to the wagon-line to 
give full instructions to the Major’s and your own 
groom. You also call the farrier sergeant. As you 
are going to ride a long distance, he must examine the 
horses’ feet carefully, to avoid mishaps on the road. 
All this being done, you return to your tent and sleep 
blissfully until the morning. 

At six a.m. (or ‘‘Ak Emma’”’, as we say in the 
artillery) you are up again, watering the horses of the 
whole battery. You don your smartest kit, and as the. 
day promises to be a fine one, you breakfast outside the 
tent. 

At nine a.m. precisely the horses are there. Their 
coats are glossy, their head-ropes are snowy white, 
their appointments sparkle in the sunshine. 

‘The Major, however, has not yet appeared. 

You call his batman—the only man who dares to 
enter the sacred tent before lunch time. 
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‘‘Gunner H see whatever incriminating here’’, I 

Gunner H—— doubles up to you. ‘‘ Yessir!”’ exclaim, turning to the Major; ‘‘ there’s only his corre- 

‘‘Tell the Major, will you, that the horses are | spondence from home, a few picture postcards, his pay- 
ready!’ book, and an envelope containing two five franc 

Yessir!”’ notes.’’ 

Gunner H unfastens the door of the tent and ‘* Oh, is that it?’’ The Major scowls blackly at the 


enters. You secretly admire his tremendous pluck, 
and wait breathless on the threshold. 

Inside the following dialogue takes place : 

‘“‘ Sir, Mr. X has asked me to tell you that the 
‘orses are ready, sir!”’ 

A grunt from the Major. 

‘‘ Sir, it’s nine o’clock, sir, and the ’orses have 
come sir.’’ ; 

Another grunt from the Major, followed by ‘‘ What 
was the time, did you say? ”’ 

‘* Nine o’clock, sir.”’ 

Then the Major, very slowly and sleepily: ‘‘ Tell 
Mr. X—— for ‘nine’ Ak Emma read ‘ten’ Ak 
Emma ’”’. 

“Yessir! ”’ 

The message I have already overheard is duly trans- 
mitted, and I send the horses back to the wagon-line. 


At ten o’clock, same business, but this time it is, - 


‘‘ Tell Mr. X——- for ‘ten’ Ak Emma read ‘ eleven’ 
Ak Emma’”’. 

This time I send the horses back to water and feed, 
and once again, at eleven Ak Emma, Gunner H 
repairs to the sacred tent. 

The Major is up, and dressing furiously. Braces, 
ties, collars, gloves are flying about the tent over the 
head of the juggler Gunner H The Major’s com- 
posite meal is quickly served, and at 11.45 off we go 
at last, without any hope of returning the same night, 
having wasted two and a half of the most valuable 
hours of the day. ‘ 

We are scarcely six miles out before we pass a 
private soldier on the road walking in the opposite 
direction. to ourselves. I notice that he does not salute 
the Major, but do not halt to rebuke him because we 
are going at a nice steady trot, which it would be a 
pity to break. 

The Major, however, is not so indulgent. 

‘* Pull up a minute, will you, X——’’, he cries. 

I rein in, holding up my hand the while to stop the 

rooms. 


‘* We'll all dismount ’’, says the Major; and then, - 


turning to his groom, and pointing to the soldier who 
passed us a moment ago, says, ‘‘ Gunner B——, run 
after that man, arrest him, and bring him here. He’s 
a spy!’’ 

The Major is quite serious, and I am not a little 
thrilled by the sudden and unexpected turn of events. 

In a few seconds Gunner B—— returns with his 
captive, who is looking very sick and still more 
bewildered. 

The Major orders all of us on to a grass patch 
adjoining the road and there, standing perkily with 
the handle of his crop resting on the top of his hip, 
proceeds to stand in judgment upon the suspected Hun 
agent. 

‘‘Make him take off his coat!” (this to Gunner 
B——). ‘‘ Empty his pockets on the grass! Take off 
his cap, examine it inside—one never knows where 
these stinking spies conceal their documents. Make 
him take off his puttees as well.”’ 

All this time the man himself has not yet recovered 
from his speechless astonishment, and is assisting 
Gunner B—— in carrying out the Major’s orders with 
lamblike docility, casting now and then a glance full 
of alarm and stubborn indignation at us all. In a 
moment he is standing with almost all his kit on the 
grass and all the contents of his pockets exhibited for 
inspection. 

“* Now Mr. X ”’, says the Major very severely, 
‘‘you know German. Just examine those papers, 
please, to see what sort of information he’s been col- 
lecting for the enemy.”’ 

After a very careful examination of all the litter on 
the grass I find absolutely nothing even to warrant the 
suspicion that the man is a spy. 


man until the latter has to avert his glance. ‘‘ Well, 
now, understand, my man, a British soldier who 
does not salute a British officer is either a spy or a 
fool. You, apparently, are simply a fool! ”’ 

Thereupon, turning on his heel, the major is soon 
mounted, and off we all ride again. 

Glancing over his shoulder and smiling very mis- 
chievously, the Major cries out to the bewildered 
fellow, ‘‘ All right, you can dress now! ”” 

The best painless chastisement I have ever seen 
administered. 


HENRY JAMES. 


T the presentation of the bronze bust of Henry 
James to the Chelsea Public Library on Wed- 
nesday Mr. Birrell and Mr. Kineton Parkes, the 
honorary secretary of the committee in charge of this 
Chelsea memorial, were the chief speakers. Mr. 
Birrell, pleasantly humorous as ever, spoke of James 
as sympathising deeply with Chelsea traditions and 
being always at home in a studio at Boston, Rome, 
Florence, or Chelsea. He enjoyed, he said, earlier 
books like ‘‘ Roderick Hudson ’’ and ‘‘ Confidence ’’, 
then dropped his author, and was surprised and 
pleased to find him impressing the next generation with 
a new and different set of books. 

Henry James’s books are not yet, we learn, in the 
library; but it is hoped to get subscriptions to secure 
them. Without them the bust would be rather futile. 
The bust is in a charming room, but in rather a dark 
position, we should say, at all times, so that it will be 
difficult to see the significant modelling in the hollows 
of the face. 

Mr. Parkes spoke, not very happily, of James as the 
‘* greatest stylist ii English fiction since Meredith ’’, 
and that was the only attempt made to place him, 
though a later speaker began to be interesting about 
his gift for warm friendship. Nothing was said of 
James as a critic and biographer. Yet ‘‘ Partial 
Portraits ’’ contains his own views of the art of fiction, 
and much concerning the French masters, with whom 
he was in the closest sympathy. 

Henry James was always, whether in vogue or not, 
essentially an artist. That is the point to be made 
to-day, and that, more than the obvious fascination of 
place for him, is his claim on Chelsea, a select quarter 
not so impressed with the standards of the market- 
place as the world of London. Chelsea has its old- 
world corners, full of distinction and elusive charm. 
To plunge into the busy banality of the King’s Road 
is always something of a shock. So James was 
shocked by the forces of vulgarity and advertisement 
which have propelled the pen in our time. He had his 
own artistic conscience to satisfy, not a greedy and 
undiscerning public. He denounced slipshod writing 
in private with all the vigour of the vernacular, and he 
satirised the modern joys and terrors of success in 
‘‘The Soft Side’’. He claimed the largest possible 
freedom for the novel, but he expected it to be art, with 
conviction behind it, the result of choice and 
comparison. 

Not a ‘‘ practising American ’’, as Henry Harland 
neatly said, he was more like a Frenchman in his zeal 
for art and his readiness to discuss it. ‘‘ Make me 
something fine in the form that shall suit you best 
according to your temperament.’’ That, rather than 
advice to make the public laugh or think or cry, should 
be, according to James and Maupassant, the sincere 
critic’s injunction to the novelist. James did many 
fine things, and he was French in having the courage 
of his perceptions, and not being misled by conven- 
tion, as English and American writers often are, into 
the sort of work which is unnatural to them, but which 
they are expected to do. His friend Turgénieff could 
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not read him, and his subtlety grew into an obsession 
in later days. But he was a master for many years, 
with a wide range, recording unforgettably the way- 
ward, but innocent, charm of a Daisy Miller, the 
immense and formidably reticent forces of tradition, 
and the terrors of the supernatural world. 


REAL WAR POETRY. 
By E. B. Osporn. 
T is high time that the writing of war poetry was 
left to the sailors and soldiers who have dis- 
covered, to the amazement of their friends and their 
own amusement, that they have the gift of thinking 
poetically and finding words to match their thoughts. 
When the war began the civilian verse-makers had a 
tremendous innings; the number of high-explosive 
canticles which they produced is past all counting, and 
no living critic can have read a tithe of them, Mr. 
Kipling and Dr. Bridges and several other established 
poets manfully resisted this strange scabies scribendi, 
and have earned the gratitude of connoisseurs not so 
much for the few pieces they put forth as for the 
many they left unwritten. (Which reminds me that a 
recent winner of the Newdigate Prize at Oxford 
attributed his victory to the fact that his exercise was 
less than half the customary 300 lines in length. ‘‘ I 
won it’’, he cheerily confessed, ‘‘ for the 160 lines | 
didn’t write, not for the 140 I did—frightful tosh, as 
you'll see’’.) Of all the civilian war poetry I have 
read, only one piece has the look and gesture of im- 
mortality, and that is Mr. Laurence Binyon’s ‘‘ To the 
Fallen ’’, a noble valedictory without a touch of the 
rather thin virtuosity which is that author’s exquisite 
failing. The making of verse memorials, after all, is 
a task to which the non-combatant poet may address 
himself without fear of losing his sincerity, if only he 
try to live up to the simplicity of the antique models. 
The famous epitaph on Waggon Hill, above Lady- 
smith 


** Tell England, you who pass this monument, 
We died for her and rest here well content ’’, 


rivals the everlasting tribute to Leonidas and his lion- 
hearted company in truthfulness of thought (as I shall 
presently show), if not in beauty of diction. There is 
only one other epitaph in English which is as brief and 
beautiful and as appropriate to the scene which is its 
setting. I found it in a Kentish churchyard, sur- 
rounded by shading trees full of wood-pigeons now as 
in the eighteenth century, doubtless, when this cry of a 
lover to her beloved was first graved in the grey 
stone : 


‘* I coo and pine and ne’er shall be at rest 
Till you come to me, dearest, sweetest, and hest.’’ 


Here, however, passion is romantic; and we must get 
beyond romance, even to the reality behind realism, if 
we are to make worthy epitaphs for the brasses of the 
men who are dying for us daily, whose very dust may 
not be redeemed. In the making of such verse- 
memorials—the briefer the better—let our stay-at-home 
poets spend themselves, leaving all other war poetry 
to the ever-increasing company of Sidneian makers 
and singers. 

I have nearly all the verse-books published by our 
soldier-poets (many of them Oxford and Cambridge 
scholars), and not a few unpublished poems, equal in 
merit to the best that have been printed, have lately 
come to me from France and Flanders and out of the 
wandering graves of various seas. And whether these 
fighting poets write gravely or gaily, they never fall 
into the besetting fault of those who have not seen 
the war from within—their note is never strained, they 
never lose their temper with the enemy, nor even their 
temperament, and they avoid rancour or repining. 
How angry the Germans would be if they were to read 
the work of these young war-poets, who refuse to 
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argue with them, much less abuse them in the rhetoric 
of vindictiveness, of which the ‘‘ Song of Hate ’’ is the 
In the letter which accompanied a 
selection of verse, hasty but impressive, from the 
trenches in Flanders, I read this sagacious saying; 
‘*Not worth while trying to score off the Boches in 
verse—we can do that better when fighting them”, 
Very little verse seems to have been written by 
German soldiers, and what has appeared in German 
papers and paper-covered books since the war began 
is mostly flagrant rhetoric, rowdy rather than strong 
and ‘‘ bloody-rooted though leaf-verdant ’’, seeing that 
it grows out of a theory of national conduct which, 
having murdered peace, has been all but successful in 
murdering war. The very few German trench poets 
are moved more by hatred for other people’s countries 
than by love of their own, and, as munitions of a 
— spirituality, their poems are of less value 
than Zulu war-chants. And if we believe with 
Napoleon that war is three-fourths a moral issue, 
this non-moral stuff is yet another ominous sign that 
the German Army is doomed to die of its own soulless- 
ness, to run down suddenly like a piece of clockwork 
which has lost its secret spring. 

Love of country is the dominant emotion of our 
fighting poets. Their patriotism is blissful, sacrificial, 
keen—something far beyond any ‘ism, which can only 
be shadowed forth in familiar symbols, sights and 
sounds and odours of the green English countryside, 
England’s historic towers inscribed with the ‘‘ frozen 
music’? of unravished centuries, the curious laws and 
quaint customs of schools and colleges, the more 
human letters which are a mirror of the past, and 
flash new light on this latter-day warfare. In Captain 
Charles Sorley’s profoundly significant poems* all 
these forms of similitude are found abundantly. In 
the ‘‘ battered trenches ’’ he has a sudden conviction 
that the bright and orderly rhythm of warlike pre- 
paredness is something he has known well ever since 
he began to read Homer, so he writes in a rhymed 
letter to a school friend: 


‘*T have not brought my Odyssey 
With me here across the sea; 
But you’ll remember, when I say 
How, when they went down Sparta way, 
To sandy Sparta, long ere dawn 
Horses were harnessed, rations drawn, 
Equipment polished sparkling bright, 
And breakfasts swallowed (as the white 
Of Eastern heavens turned to gold)— 
The dogs barked, swift farewells were told. 
The sun springs up, the horses neigh, 
Crackles the whip thrice—then away !”’ 


So the immemorial face of warfare gleams before 
him, the same to-day as in all the yesterdays, and 
perhaps he dreams that the Englishman is but a 
Greek grown old, deep waters crossed, and many a 
watch-fire extinct in grey ashes. And then comes a 
swift vision of his old school, set among the slow- 
curving westward downs: 


‘* Away to rightward I descry 
My Barbary ensconced in sky, 
Far underneath the Ogbourne twins, 
And at my feet the thyme and whins, 
The grasses with their little crowns 
Of gold, the lovely Aldbourne downs, 
And that old signpost (well I knew 
That crazy signpost, arms askew, 
Old mother of the four grass ways). 
And then my mouth is dumb with praise, 
For, past the wood and chalk-pit tiny, 
A glimpse of Marlborough éparewy! 
So I descend beneath the rail 
To warmth and welcome and wassail.’’ 


Marlborough and Other Poems.”? By Charles Hamiltes 


Sorley, sometime Captain in the Suffolk Regiment (killed in 
action 13 October 1g15). 


Cambridge University Press. 
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Another scholar-soldier remembers the tall, well- 
drilled tulips and the gnarled wistaria in his college 
garden, and the livid snakesheads in Iffley mead and 
the cloud-dappled Cumnor hills, but would not go back 
to the old dreaming life : 


‘“Ah! days of yesteryear, whose hours flew by, 
As winds blow past the tent wherein I lie, 
Heedless I let you go, nor knew your span; 
And yet—I would not have you back again, 
Even amidst the misery and pain 
That now is making of the boy a man.”’ 


Or, taking up a little trench journal, we find a war- 
made poet (he never wrote a line of verse in peace- 
time) remembering his own West Country : 


‘‘ Within my heart I safely keep, 
England, what things are yours: 
Your clouds and cloud-like flocks of sheep 
That drift o’er windy moors. 
Possessing nought, I proudly hold 
Great hills and little gay 
Hill-towns set black on sunrise-gold 
At breaking of the day.’’ 


And, between watches in the North Sea, a Naval officer 
dreams of his own corner in the English countryside : 


“And once again in that fair dream I see the sibilant, 

fair stream— 

Now gloomy-green and now agleam—that flows by 
Furnace Mill, 

And hear the plover’s plaintive cry above the 
common at Holtye, 

When redly glows the dusky sky and all the woods 
are still.’’ 


Very little of all this home-seeking verse has been 
published ; if it could all be collected, we should have 
a complete poetical gazetteer, not only of the Mother- 
islands, but also of all the ‘‘ demi-Englands ’’ beyond 
the unsevering seas. That book of the soul would 
contain pictures on tablets torn out of memory of little 
upland towns in the Pennines, 


** Where one may lounge i’ the market-place 
And see the meadows mown ”’, 


and of the ultimate wonders, also, of the great 
Dominions, such as those which Canada reveals to the 
traveller far afield : 


See my morning glaciers shine, 
Emeralds in the far sky-line! 
See how on my deathless snows 
Evening rests, a dying rose! 
Where the ever-circling day 
Dawns within my haunted Bay, 
See the icebergs pass along 
Like a city in a song!” 


It is seldom indeed that the fighting poet sets down in 
verse his impressions of the ghastliness of warfare; 
so that even the description of a passing Red Cross 
Car as 

moving Calvary painted grey 


comes as something out of the expected course of 
thoughts flying homewards. This is the kind of thing 
that happens: after a spell of grim fighting the poet 
tests in one of the little gardens behind the trenches, 
full of flowers transplanted from some wrecked village, 
and casts his meditation in the form of a mystical dia- 
logue between the Rose and the Gardener : 


“The Rose (envious of the Lily): 
Oh, what a lovely yellow bloom, 
Crown of the richest golden hue! 
Light from the garden’s open tomb, 
Give me a golden Flower too! 


The Gardener : 
Know ye the spirit of your kind? 
It is not mine to make it so; 
Colour and form are of the mind; 
Ponder the Lilies, how they blow ’’, 


and so on until the full significance of life and loss 
has revealed itself petal by petal. So many men, 
so many moods; but every man is so much 
himself that the Germans in the trenches beyond 
the narrow No-Man’s-Land, who think only accord- 
ing to order, are lost in his impregnable disdain. It 
would be sacrilege to admit a thought of these wolf- 
slaves into his vision of England, or of some English 
girl who personifies the land for him—her “‘ crystal 
arms ’’ reaching out to him ‘“‘ over seas of eves and 
dawns ’’, to use an Anzac poet’s fine phrases. 

Even in the humorous verse of the little journals that 
come from the Fleet and from the Front (or on the way 
to it) not a line is wasted on hating the Germans. 
They are cheerfully ignored as being, for a time at any 
rate, necessary nuisances—like mud and microbes and 
the parasites which are the Prussian’s little brothers. 
In days to come, when Germany makes a study of 
all this war-verse in hopes of understanding the 
psychology of a triumphant enemy, the German pro- 
fessor will resent the silent contempt shown for all the 
‘‘ frightfulness ’’ of his ancestors. There is nothing 
which irritates the inflamed egotism of the Prussian 
more than the Briton’s inexorable equanimity... The 
Naval poets—few in number, for sea-time offers only 
odds and ends of leisure—absolutely refuse to take 
notice of what the wild sea-Huns are bg Mare 
stuff, especially if they belong to “‘ the Trade ”’, is 
of chaff baffling to a land-lubber. What will the 
German professor that is to come (mentioned above) 
make of the following sea-versicle? 


‘* The Gloob, it is a curious bird ; 
His habits really are absurd; 
He eats his méals and drinks his drinks 
And sometimes thinks and thinks and thinks 
And gloobs, but never says a word.” 


There is more in this than meets the eye, surely. 
From the same ship, last heard of from Salonika, 
comes a tribute to a certain heroic card-player : 


* Tickets, tickets, 
Our stations we must take. 
Tickets, tickets, 
That’s all you can make. 


Tickets, tickets, 
We’re sinking fast. 
Tickets, tickets, 
I'll take the last. 


Tickets, tickets, 
Prepare to ram. 
Tickets, tickets, 
Little slam !”’ 


It was on this ship that a wagtail took refuge many 
miles out at sea, and was much petted by officers 
and men, till a sparrow hawk, another guest that pre- 
ferred being mast-headed, swooped down and finished 
him off. Was this curious episode taken as a text for 
a meditation on the delights and dangers of life ashore? 
Yes, indeed; the moral of the resulting lines was with- 
out a touch of sentimentality. You can be (and often 
are) sentimental in billets, but not in a ward-room or 
on the lower deck. Naval verse often concerns itself 
with reflections on the governance of the service: 


‘** Our Navy great is run for good or bad 
By a collection called from its personality 
His Majesty’s Great Board of State for Ad- 
Mirality.’’ 


In the matter of parodies, a popular pastime by land 
or by sea, the Navy could give a few points to the 
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Army. The plain truth is that Naval officers are 
caught so young that they have no time to acquire the 
faculty of original versification. As for the flying 
men, they have not as yet explained what M. Rostand 
called ‘‘ the blue laurel of the air’’ in wingéd words. 
It was left to a civilian versifier (whose effort they 
approved) to celebrate the glories of our sea-born 
airmanship : 


‘‘Then did the British airman’s sea-born skill 
Teach wood and metal to foresee his will; 
In every cog and joint his spirit stirred ; 
The Thing possessed was man as well as bird. 


A falcon among timorous fowl he flies, 

And bears Britannia’s battle to the skies. 

In vain the Hun seeks covert in a cloud, 

The ghostly gloom is made his shaken shroud.”’ 


But there is a young airman who will some day get his 
““wings’’ for verse-making if he has the luck he 
deserves. 

This essay, written round about a large and alluring 
subject, has, at any rate, shown reasons for believing 
(1) that the poetry of our sailors and soldiers is nearer 
to the truth of a critic ordeal than the too strenuous 
stuff of the civilian practitioners; and (2) that it is yet 
another proof of an exaltation of spirit which must 
in the end defeat the evil intentions of Germany’s 
gigantic clockwork Empire. Time, the only neutral 
power that matters, shall at the long last demonstrate 
the folly of a materialism that has but one gesture— 
the German thumb rubbing against the German fore- 
finger, a symbol of acquisitiveness which has come 
down from the ape-men catching you know what ! 


THE CLIFF. 


‘* Afar though nation be on nation hurled, 
And life with toil and ancient pain depressed, 
Here one may scarce believe the whole wide world 
Is not at peace, and all man’s heart at rest.’’ 
—WILLIAM WartSsON. 


EEING that I cannot go to the cliff now, where 
S almost of all spots I have the desire to lie down 
for a few hours in the sun of the first spring days and 
be healed, I must try to recall the scene out of an old 
note-book. The gorse is certainly beginning to glow 
there; I have known it as golden on the cliff edge in 
March as it ever shows on inland commons on any 
April day. Gold of gorse, emerald of sea, deep blue 
of sky—this is the cure of the cliff for the jaded mind 
in the stress of war. 

Seen from the cliff the glittering sea pool far be- 
neath sometimes appears almdst transparent, so that 
through its emerald-green, even in places where the 
water must be several fathoms deep, one can see 
most distinctly the light, sandy floor. ‘‘ A painted 
ship upon a painted ocean ’’’—Coleridge might have 
drawn his picture of the dead calm and the colour of 
the Ancient Mariner’s sea from this wonderful spot 
above the sheer wall of the English cliff. 

The precise, orderly arrangement of the sands, their 
vivid colour, and the way in which they are distinctly 
divided from each other; on the other side of the bay, 
the stark wall of rock-hard chalk, here hoary,» there 
blackened by vague ages of exposure; the purple 
heather heights just across the little gorge or chine; 
to the south, the long, clean slope of a noble down, 
its brown-green turf dotted by: a flock or two of 
sheep: these make a landscape worthy of the great 
pool below. Here in a mile or so of matter, lying 
side by side, are all the striking features and 
characters of the chalk and the sand. It is a museum 
of the earth, complete except for the labelling and 
history of the specimens which are still in the main 
remote from sure knowledge. 

As the chalk cliff here has in season its own fauna, 
its packed and eager population of sea fowl, with 
falcon and raven in their midst, so the sand cliff which 


adjoins has its own flora. In great places smallest 
flowers often have a way of thriving. The miniature 
flora of the huge rolling chalk downs consists princi- 
pally of tiny, shortest grasses, tiny mill-mountain, 
tiny lesser-woodruff—everything cast in a midget 
mould. But it is much the same on the sandy 
heights by the sea; if in some places here the plants 
and bushes grow coarse and rampant, in many others, 
where the sand rather than clay is the dominating soil, 
the growing things are on the scale minute. Here 
soon will appear once again the faint little flowers of 
the sea storksbill, and close by the obscure ones of 
sand spurrey. Among such mites of blossom—those 
of erodium, the storksbill, lying almost prone, as if 
the winds at a cliff top were too much for them— 
even the humble thrift, rosy to white, bulks quite large, 
Not here, with storksbill and spurrey, where the 
curious sand lies in scooped, fretted and combed look- 
ing strata at the cliff edge, but on the clays and sands 
near by, across the chine, the dwarf centaury blossoms 
in the summer. On some of the turfy ledges I have 
found it growing in quantity. 

Everybody who knows the chalk, in England at any 
rate, knows the common centaury, the stiff, formal 
plant with bright pink blossoms, a curing herb once 
precious to the country housewife. But its dwarf is 
a rare plant, growing here and there on the downs 
and hills, chiefly near the sea. Near to the great sea 
pool I have found it not above an inch high; some- 
times a single stem and a single pink blossom to 
crown the stem, sometimes a branched, dumpy thing, 
an inch and a half high. This odd dwarf reminds one 
of the stunted, aged trees in little pots which the 
Japanese prize. It might be the ordinary centaury 
plant artificially stunted as a curiosity in plants. In 
deed, some people think it is the ordinary centaury, 
which generations of browsing sheep and cattle on 
the downs have belittled to its present size. But I 
doubt this story of the dwarf centaury’s—pulchella’s 
or capitata’s—stature. For, growing close to it, I 
have also seen the ordinary centaury; whilst in many 
places inland, where sheep, cows, and horses con- 
stantly browse, I should look in vain for the dwarf. 
The dwarf centauries—for some writers believe in two 
or three distinct forms—are in origin, one cannot 
doubt, sports of the ordinary plant, but the way and 
cause of their derivation are not known. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 
THE NAMES OF GENERALS. 
To the Editor of the Sarurpay Review. 
26 February 1917. 

Sir,—Certain French papers—not ‘the more 
responsible—may be excused for bringing into their 
stories of the great German retreat on the Somme and 
Ancre the names of British generals: they obviously 
do not understand fully the etiquette and the military 
mind and habit of this country.. But what are we to 
say of the two or three journalists in this country who 
have reproduced these names from certain erring 
French popular posters and rubbed them in by means 
of flaming headlines and screaming italics? Needless 
to say, no well-behaved British paper, and no British 
paper who ‘‘ knows about things ’’, and has repre 
sentatives who are men of the world, has committed 
this painful error of taste and etiquette; but this makes 
the lapse not less observable. 

The operations on the Ancre and the Somme are the 
operations of the British Army at the direction of the 
Commander-in-Chief. It is vile form to other officers 
to mention their names in regard to these operations; 
it is inexpressibly disgusting and annoying to them, 
for they have never had a thought of advertising them- 
selves in the matter. It is enough for them that their 
names will be officially announced, of course, and duly 
honoured in the ordinary course. They do not desire 
to be lugged into print in the vulgar, irresponsible way 
we have just witnessed. 

Yours faithfully, 
Ont Wuo Knows. 
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THE DOMESTIC CRIMES OF GERMANY. 
To the Editor of the Sarurpay REVIEW. 
Chelsea, 
February 1917. 

Sir,—We know that Prince Rupprecht of Bavaria 
and the unspeakable General von Stenger ordered 
that mo quarter should be given to our soldiers 
who fell into the hands of the Huns; we know 
that effect was given to these orders, which, of course, 
received the approval of the All Highest; and many 
of our poor wounded and helpless lads were mur- 
dered in cold blood; we know with what brutality 
our prisoners in Germany have been habitually 
treated, but even this pales before the brutalities 
meted out to the unfortunate Russian captives, as 
disclosed by the report of the commission appointed 
by the Czar to inquire into German atrocities. The 
president of the commission, Senator Alexis Krivt- 
sof, writes in his introduction to the report that 
“it is impossible to remain calm and impartial in 
contemplating the exploits of men who murder un- 
armed wounded soldiers in cold blood, burn prisoners 
of war alive, violate sisters of mercy, and deliberately 
indite instructions for the use of deadly gases and 
burning fluids against their fellow-creatures ’’. These 
tortures surpass the worst of the Spanish Inquisition. 

If, however, we had studied the criminal statistics 
of Germany before, we should hardly have been sur- 
prised that a people, shown by them in times of 
peace to be the most criminal on earth, when full 
rein was given to their instincts in war, should have 
acted as they have done. The following statistics as 
regards Germany are taken from the papers of the 
Imperial Statistic Office, Berlin; those as regards 
England from the papers of the Home Office :— 


Germany. England. 

1897-1907. 1900-1910. 
Feloniously wounding ... 172,153 1,262 
Unnatural crimes ............ 841 290 


In 1903 there were 10,226 cases of rape and 
assault on children in Germany, and in England in 
the same year 41 cases of rape and 63 cases of defile- 
ment of young girls. ° 

Roughly speaking, the population of Germany is 
one-third larger than that of England, but supposing 
the population of the latter to be.equal to that of Ger- 
many—viz., 65,000,000—and adding proportionately 
to the crimes of the above nature in England, it works 
out that ninety times more of these offences, most of 
which, with the exception of feloniously wounding, 
are offences against morality, were committed in Ger- 
many than in England in proportion to the population. 
The record is appalling, and must convince even the 
most perfervid pro-Germans that Rudyard Kipling was 
but too well justified when he wrote that ‘‘ there are 
two races in the world—Germans and human beings ’’. 

Your obedient servant, 
ALFRED E. TURNER. 


A REVOLUTION IN COSTA RICA. 
To the Editor of the SaturpDay Review. 
San José, Costa Rica, 
26 January 1917. 

S1r,—I have to-day been so fortunate as to be an eye- 
witness of a Central American revolution. The President 
of Costa Rica, Don Alfredo Gonzalez Flores, was deposed 
this morning by a coup d’état by the Minister of War, 
General Don Federico A. Tinoco Granados. The deposed 


President has taken refuge in the American Embassy. 
The centre of the revolution was the artillery barracks 
in the heart of the city of San José. At 10 o’clock this 
morning the ambitious Minister of War, in khaki and 
spectacles, marched round the plaza in front of the barracks 


for about ten minutes, with a sword in his hand, shouting 
excitedly to the mob. He was accompanied by two 
buglers. When he had finished shouting there was very 
lively rifle firing from the artillery barracks, the police 
barracks, the roof of the new post office, and all the 
house roofs in the neighbourhood. This lasted for about 
five minutes, and the large crowd which had collected 
to hear what the Minister of War was shouting about 
suddenly and violently ran for dear life. I took cover 
behind the nearest building; but I don’t think there was 
any real danger, as nobody seemed to be hurt. 

It seems that printed notices were secretly sent out two 
weeks ago to those who were known to favour a revo- 
lution, and the town is now full of armed civilians as 
well as soldiers. The artillery barracks, which looks like 
Wemmick’s ‘‘ castle”? in ‘‘ Great Expectations”’, seems 
to be hermetically sealed up. I have just seen the soldiers 
on its toy battlements let down a cord to the street and 
hoist up a large teapot. The whole performance is 
exactly like a comic opera. Business goes on as usual, 
and nobody seems to care. 

Your obedient servant, 
BERTRAND SHADWELL. 


P.S.—From last reports, I hear that six persons were 
wounded. I think these must have been stray shots.— 
B. S. 


THE WORLD AND THE CHURCH. 
To the Editor of the Sarurpay Review. 
2 January 1917. 

Sir,—The one great source of weakness in the Church 
is ‘‘ the world”? in the Church. This is now more clearly 
seen because our world is so spiritual through its effort 
and experiences in the war, though it cannot be said to be 
religious. 

But there is a word to be said for the clergy in their 
failure to touch and nourish and guide this spiritual 
renaissance due to the war; they have been through a 
terrible time for many years before the war, and the effect 
of it cannot be wiped away in a short time. Immersed in 
an increasingly unspiritual world, whose atmosphere in- 
evitably affected them, they were still further oppressed by 
the influence of that still more terrible materialism, coated 
with sickening sentimentality, in the majority of that 
section of people who attended church, but whose level of 
Christian ethics, by their very unconsciousness of their true 
position, was much below the level of those of the same 
social grades who seldom, if ever, attended Church. Down 
to that level of their hearers parsons were drawn, in many 
cases as unconsciously as they imbibed the materialistic 
atmosphere of their age, in order to make themselves 
‘* acceptable ”’ workers and preachers. Many of them had 
come to preaching ‘‘ the world ”’, naked and unashamed, 
complacent and “‘ goody-goody ’’, with a thick gloss of the 
unthinking sentimentality which is the natural parent of 
the sentimental support some of them think they ought to 
give (as an expression of their hearers’ pious aspirations 
founded upon an untutored confusion of the peace of this 
world with the peace of God) to the present peace-at-almost- 
any-reasonable—i.e., worldly—price movement, engineered 
for Germany’s good. If they had not completely lost their 
vision in the hard times before the war they would see, 
and have the courage to maintain, that the one purpose 
and hope of our English Christianity to-day ought to be 
that its future shall not be developed in a world under 
Germany’s ascendancy, and permeated by a successful 
Germany's conception of the “ usefulness’ of religion to 
the State, which conception is of ‘‘ the world’? pure and 
simple; and that this could not be attained except by the 
complete and final defeat of Germany, and the utter dis- 
crediting of her religious point of view before the whole 


world. 
Yours faithfully, 
A Parson. 
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THE TICHBORNE CASE. 
To the Editor of the Sarurpay Review. 
22, Caversham Road, N.W., 
10 February 1917. 

Sir,—If not too late I should like to make a comment 
on your criticism on Mr. Atlay’s book on this case. Your 
reviewer says the body marks of the Claimant and of the 
original Roger Tichborne were not the same. This may 
be truc, and yet it does not do justice to the fact that there 
was a real and wonderful facial resemblance between the 
two men. This is not a matter of opinion, but of cer- 
tain and proved fact. A full-face photograph of the 
original Roger was enlarged, marked in square lines, cut 
in half, and fitted to a similar photograph of the Claimant. 
The result is simply astounding, as you can judge 
for yourself by the copy I enclose, which appeared 
in the Almanac of the ‘British Journal of Photo- 
graphy” for 1891. A_ similar, but life-size, photo- 
lithograph will be found in one of the volumes of Dr. 
Kenealy’s history of the trial. Allowing something for 
the difference of age, the only real disparity lies in the 
fact that the Claimant’s nostril is a little higher; but it was 
proved in Court when this composite photograph was pro- 
duced that there had been an accident to the nose, which 
shortened the cartilage. : 

Judging by this photograph alone, I should always 
believe that a grave error of justice was made; but the 
circumstantial evidence against the Claimant was so 
overwhelming that I am compelled to believe that Pro- 
vidence was either playing a stupid practical joke on the 
Tichborne family (which is incredible!) or that we have 
here some obscure and inexplicable hereditary Nemesis or 
Karma. These extraordinary resemblances are not un- 
heard of in history. There is the famous Martin Guerre 
case in France, and quite recently in England a_ soldier 
was sent to prison for personating another soldier so suc- 
cessfully that even the latter’s wife was for some days 
deceived. I myself know a lady who told me she once 
met another lady so exactly like herself that it was quite 
uncanny; and I have met two men who, on my remark- 
ing their extraordinary resemblance to certain celebrities, 
told me they were often taken for them. The famous 
artist, John Varley, wrote a pamphlet on ‘“ Zodiacal 
Physiognomy ”’, of which I possess a copy: in that direc- 
tion alone I believe can any clue be found for these resem- 
blances. The idea is that Nature fashions us all in certain 
moulds, modified, of course, by race and heredity. An 
expert can often—experto crede—guess the unknown birth- 
time successfully by the facial and sometimes by the physi- 
cal type. 

Yours, etc., 
HamiLton MINCHIN. 


THE HOHENZOLLERNS. 
To the Editor of the Sarurpay Review. 
5, Clement’s Inn, London, W.C. 

Sir,—Your correspondent ‘‘W” seems to me to be 
attempting to draw a red herring across the trail. The 
point is not what the German people might or might not 
do. That does not concern us. The question at issue is : 
are we going to tolerate a moment longer than we can 
help the presence at the head of the German Empire of a 
family of megalomaniacs, who have been for years, are 
now, and will remain a menace to the peace and well-being 
of the civilised world? Surely it is for the Allies to say 
with whom and upon what basis they are willing to 
negotiate when the time for negotiation comes. To make 
peace with the Hohenzollerns now, or at any time, in the 
hope that the German people will throw them out afterwards, 
is, to my mind, a futility. It would be hopelessly to under- 
estimate the power and influence of the Prussian hierarchy 
once its prestige is restored by the consummation of peace. 
Your correspondent seems to fear that if the Allies definitely 
refuse to have anything to say to Germany until such time 
as the Hohenzollerns have been removed from power it 


would have the effect of driving the German Government tp 
a policy of desperation. Does ‘‘W”’ think that Germany 
can be any more desperate than she is now? He assume 
that all the German peoples and the peoples of the countries 
allied with Germany are Prussians, and so much in low 
with the Prussian leadership that a declaration of the kind 
I suggest will merely drive them into a more obstinate 
attachment to the Prussian Royal House. Is it necessary 
to point out that neither the Prussian system nor the Hohep. 
zollerns have ever been particularly loved outside Prussia? 
The other States of the German Empire have accepted 
Prussian leadership in the past for the benefits it brought 
them. To-day they know that its ultimate results age 
suffering and loss. Among the peoples of the Austrian 
Empire the Hohenzollerns were, before the war, mocked at 
and detested. The movement I suggest would, in fact, 
promote disunion among our foes, divide their interests, 
and bring by far the larger part of them to believe that 
their misery was being continued to preserve the Hohen. 
zollern dignity. 
Yours faithfully, 
Rosert ELson. 


WANTED, A CONSERVATIVE PARTY. 
To the Editor of the SaturDay REvIEw. 
20 February 1917. 

Sir,—In spite of the fact that party politics are in abey- 
ance, many of your readers will echo the wish of your 
correspondent from Leeds. 

According to Chambers’ ‘‘ Etymological Dictionary”, a 
Conservative is ‘‘ one who desires to preserve the institu 
tions of his country until they can be changed with cer 
tainty for the better; one averse to change ’’. This definition 
is followed by that of a ‘‘ Conservator ’’, who is described 
as ‘‘ one who preserves from injury or violation ”’. 

There has been too great a tendency in the past to regard 
conservatism merely as aversion to change—politically or 
otherwise—and those who are proud of the old party name 
will do well to remind others that the aversion is not to 
change as such, but to changes of which the possible good 
results do not justify the certain drawbacks and risks. 
Leaders of such a real Conservative Party, and also the 
rank and file should regard themselves as conservators of 
the heritage of Empire to be handed on, not unchanged, 
but consolidated and developed, to the succeeding genera 
tions. Such a party would include men and women who 
have never before been willing to call themselves Conserva- 
tives, men, and women from all the old parties who have 
realised through the war how much they bave in common, 
and how comparatively small have been their old differences 
and quarrels. Such a party would be strong to fight the 
‘‘ red ruin and the breaking up of laws’ which Mr. Ryder 
forebodes, and which possibly may have to be faced in a 
greater or less degree according to the wisdom or the un- 
wisdom with which the difficult questions of demobilisation 
and the reconstruction of industrial life are handled after 
the war. 

The old party barriers have been swept away, but few 
people doubt that there will be political parties still, what- 
ever their names may be or whoever their leaders. Is it 
too much to hope that one of these parties will be formed 
in good time that will be strong to accept such changes 
as time and circumstances may show to be wise; to resist 
such changes as may weaken and disintegrate our country 
and Empire; and, above all, that will be strong to con- 
serve and preserve our ‘“‘ goodly heritage” from those who 
would do it violence, whether these be foreigners without 
or traitors within ? 

Your obedient servant, 
A. J. Linpsay. 
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REVIEWS. 
A NON-COMBATANT IN WAR. 


“The Confessions of a Little Man during Great Days.” 
By Leonid Andreyeff. Translated from the Russian 
by R. 8. Tounsend. Duckworth. 5s. net. 
NDREYEFYF, one of the leading writers of con- 

temporary Russia, is not always easy to under- 
stand. Sometimes he is lost in imagery and symbolism, 
more puzzling than effective. In these ‘* Confessions ”’ 
there is no difficulty for the reader, and we find once 
more that characteristically Russian art which lays 
hare a man’s inmost thoughts and secret feelings in the 
simplest words and acts. We are not lost in a maze of 
the nuances of civilised expression, such as Andrew 

Lang hit off in the lines : 


‘‘ They smile, and we are told, I wis, 
Ten subtle reasons why they smile ’’. 


Ve are not confronted with a choice and unusual soul, 
put simply with the diary of a commonplace little 
clerk from 28 August 1914 to 27 January 1916. Yet 
his diary of a non-combatant increasingly touched by 
far is one of the most remarkable books the war has 
produced. Self-deception plays a much larger part in 
4 man’s inconsistencies than the average person is 
ready to believe or imagine, and we follow with the 
painful interest due to the very truth the wavering 
oughts of Ilya Petrovitch Dementev, his assertion of 
his own courage, his desire to keep his little world 
untouched, his natural feeling for his own small 
roubles as more than the big conflict raging without. 
At forty-five he could not be called to serve; Pavel, his 
ife’s brother, was at the war and sent letters from 
ime to time; but the war did not seem terrible at first. 
Even after he had fled with his family in sudden fright 
from the advancing Germans, five days later he was 
ack, and seeing himself as a man of some courage 
who had a brain lesion. He could smile over his care 
for his property, and forget that he left his cook 
behind. He could be shamelessly happy over his wife 
wd three small children. He did not want the war 
tnd, of course, he would have gone if he had been of 
military age. As it is, he has his work to do in a safe 
lnk, as sound as any banking house can be. 
Everybody likes watching a fire, and so he likes 
atching the enormous conflagration of war; but the 
ate of his brother-in-law makes him uneasy. How 
un he break the news to Pavel’sold mother, who has 
pslender hold on life? Doubts and difficulties inerease 
the Germans push on. He does not hate the 
‘mans as his wife does; he objects to the time she 
pends on a hospital for the wounded, neglecting him 
id her children. He has a bad digestion, which 
meds care and attention. His cigarettes are spirited 
way for the wounded. He would not be so mean as 
0 mind that. 
And then Pavel died, and his favourite daughter died 
tore she reached seven. His hair turned grey; he 
kd no pity or affection left for anyone, not even the 
w0 children left to him. He dwelt on the sins of 
Nscrupulous tradesmen and rascally contractors; he 
st his sleep. Depression and despair seized on him 
h spite of the temporary enlightenment he got at a 
ithedral service. His bank smashed, and he had a 
honth’s salary only to go on with, For days he dared 
ttell his wife of this last blow. He had no courage 
, but he won through as a broken man. 
Such is the story, one that might be told of many a 
an, commonplace enough, perhaps; but it is the little 
mches that make it so real. Not the Russian clerk 
lly thought of war at the beginning as a pleasurable 
dition to the excitements of daily life in the news- 
ers, or, later, as a nuisance reducing private 
asures, or even such private needs as a doctor in a 
ity. There are some points in which an Englishman 
vuld not be moved as Ilya was, being different in his 
tes and temperament. But the progress of the 
erk’s education by war is essentially a true story af 
nanity, a true story, and a fineone. And Andreyeff, 
ng an artist, has forced no climax at the end, 


avoiding the death-bed which Dickens would have 
certainly introduced and filled with last words and 
appropriate sentiment. 


SIR EVELYN WOOD’S TIT-BITS. 


“ Winnowed Memories.” By Field-Marshal Sir Evelyn 

Wood. Cassell. 16s. net. 
Ss" EVELYN WOOD gave the public in 1906 a 

full and crowded exposition of his career in 
‘From Midshipman to Field-Marshal’’. In these 
‘* Memories ’’ he has gathered all sorts of odds and 
ends, and has adroitly lured that somewhat difficult 
animal, the general reader, on to the consideration of 
Army hygiene, organisation, and a collection of 
military letters, reviews, and comments by a whole 
budget of stories. With a good memory, a diary, a 
host of accomplished relatives, and a keen apprecia- 
tion of the adroit tongue or pen, he has been able to 
produce some striking things. Not all of his stories, 
indeed, are new—that of Dean Hole is a chestnut— 
but his range is wide. He can quote Virgil and rebuke 
an importunate lady with Tyrtzus, and, with a well- 
furnished head himself, he declares that our new 
soldiers are as brave as ever and know more than they 
did. He recognised the worth of Sir Douglas Haig as 
far back as 1891, and in 1892 agreed with Lord French 
that he was probably the best read officer in the Army. 

Mr. Weller, Senior, following A®schylus, gave the 
weighty opinion that ‘‘ the man as can form a ackerate 
judgment of an animal can form a ackerate judgment 
of anythin’’’. If this be true, Sir Evelyn’s admir- 
able judgment of horses should make him the soundest 
of commentators. There is a section of his book which 
must delight all horsemen, Hard riding and good 
hunting (which, Sir Evelyn urges, has done much for 
many a famous soldier), the trickeries of the horse- 
seller, the wild feats of Irish riders, the transformation 
of the apparently vicious animal into the best of 
chargers—all these things are dwelt on with an anima- 
tion worthy of Mr. Jorrocks. 

In earlier days Sir Evelyn came across the practical 
joker, a class of humorist whose disappearance is a 
welcome feature of to-day. We are glad to note the 
occasional defeat of these and other overbearing 
persons. Sir Evelyn was always capable of giving as 
good as he got, and we gather that the adroit tongue 
has been inherited. One of the best remarks in the 
book is that credited to one of his daughters, then just 
out. To the question whether she would prefer to be 
pretty or clever she answered, ‘‘ Pretty, please, till I 
am thirty, clever afterwards’’. The economists of 
to-day may learn what can be done from the story of 
an officer who married a young girl aut of a convent 
school, and lived in France with her and three 
children on £120 a year. At Nantes for a week the 
family had turnip-tops for their entire dinner, and, 
instead of tea, used an infusion of the leaves of a 
linden tree that grew in the garden, Fate squared 
matters later, for one of the children left a million and 
a quarter sterling! The father insisted on paying 
back a loan of £30 by instalments to @ brother-in- 
law. He is called a man of determination, but the prize 
for that quality goes to the author’s mother. Always 
in dread of hydrophobia, she succeeded in separating a 
mastiff and a St. Bernard rolling over in a struggie. 
Her hand was bitten through by one of them, and she 
at once heated four large meat skewers and passed 
them slowly and deliberately through the holes made 
by the dog’s fangs. 

The letters, comments, and reviews printed vary in 
value and interest. The small change of compliment 
occasionally occupies excessive space, and a summary 
here and there of matters detailed at length would 
have heen an Letters to the 
newspapers are seldom worth reprinting in full, though 
they may have what Dasent wisely asked for in 
writing—naturalness. 

The speeches reprinted are all sensible and 
adequate, but we do not think Sir Evelyn will be 
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remembered as an orator. Few Englishmen will, for 
that matter. In this country mere fluency seems an 
achievement in a speaker; real gifts are rare. Asa 
reviewer, Sir Evelyn is an old hand, and his articles 
are more likely to attract than his speeches. It would 
not become us to add that the best of them appeared 
in our own columns. Observation is certainly a faculty 
worth encouraging, and not, as a rule, highly culti- 
vated in this country. Sir Evelyn shows in two neat 
instances how bird-life can be used to make significant 
deductions for the comfort and advantage of man. 


ARABIAN NIGHTS ENTERTAINMENT. 


“Tales of Wonder.” By Lord Dunsany. Elkin Mathews. 
5s. net. 
ORD DUNSANY’S excursions into the realms of 
wonderland are of such stuff as dreams are 
made of. Fantastical, whimsical, and sometimes 
ironical, they have an Oriental touch about them in 
their high-flown language and sentiment. They reveal 
a luxuriant fancy and jewelled imagination keenly alive 
to colour, sound, and scent. Lord Dunsany loves 
words for their own sakes and realises their creative 
value. His ‘‘ Tale of the Equator ’’ might be read as 
a parable of his attitude. It tells of a poet who, 
desiring to say acceptable things to his Sultan, told of 
a Place on the line between North and South where 
the seasons meet, and where his Lord should build him 
a palace, having summer on one side and winter on 
the other. And when he heard with pleasure the poet’s 
winged words the Sultan made reply: ‘‘It will be 
unnecessary for my builders to build this palace .. . 
for in hearing thee we have drunk already of its 
pleasures ’’. And the reader, too, if he be susceptible 
to the spell the author seeks to weave around him, can 
drink of the pleasures of the wonder world whither he 
is borne and have glimpses of the light that never was 
on land or sea. He may visit the Edge of the World, 
or see for himself the marble and gold towers of the 
City on Mallington Moor, or picture a London of 
amethyst and blue skies such as the hasheesh-eater 
described to the Sultan of Bagdad. 

But all stories are not in the same vein. ‘‘ Thirteen 
at Table’’ is an eerie tale of a ghostly dinner-party, 
suggested, we should imagine, by the story of the mad 
King Ludwig of Bavaria, who is said to have given 
dinners to the illustrious dead. It is admirably told, 
and is one of the most successful examples in the 
volume of Lord Dunsany’s skill in dealing with the 
weird and uncanny. 

The drawings by Mr. S. H. Sime are things of joy in 
themselves, and aptly illustrate and illuminate the spirit 
of the author. They recall the work of an artist who 
does too little nowadays. 


THE POETRY OF LIFE. 


Religious Hours.” By C.F. Keary. Constable & Co. 
2s. 6d. net. 

T may be said that there is no poet but writes 

unconsciously his ‘‘ own book ’’. Moreover, with 
him to whom is allotted the full span of years the 
volume falls naturally into two parts, the first 
beginning at that stage when thought becomes a 
constant exercise, the last when it is become a settled 
state. And the two parts are, as it were, an early and 
a late testament, the one serving for a key to the other, 
the last showing a fulfilment of the first. 

Thus, an earlier work by Mr. Keary—one published 
nearly thirty years ago—contains the foreshadowing of 
his present outlook upon life and Nature. It may with 
advantage be used for a commentary, since, with 
Spenser’s ‘‘Feerie Queen ’’, these poems own a ‘‘ darke 
conceit ’’ that calls for, and deserves, aid in the con- 
struing. Throughout the book ‘‘A Wanderer’’ the 
author shows a mind shaping in the love of Greek 
mythology. The last of the poems records a growth 


in the years ‘‘ ’twixt dawn’s fair face and evening 
close : 


‘* Those years when as a wanderer went I 
Alone between the warm earth and the sky! 
Alone, yet not alone, for genii many 
And many a nymph there bore me company ; 
As now I know for sooth; but knew not then 
How near the gods approach to mortal men, 
Yet was their wisdom fuséd with my spirit, 
That even in those days I seemed to inherit 
More than the beauty of the fields and woods ”, 


The earlier testament of his thought states in gy 
dubious form this poet’s creed. ‘‘It is’’, he sayy 
‘an absolute belief which accompanies me always thy 
there is a substratum of poetry in all life, in gj 
Nature, in all worlds.’’ And then we have a declan 
tion that ‘‘ The most beautiful creation which the wor 
has ever seen is mythology—the endowment, I meg, 
with life of all the parts of this vast world’’. Sud 
passages explain the poems in their origin in th 
symbolic imagination. One perceives that the authr 
is marrying the poetry of life to the poetry of myth 
logy, because to his mind the two are one and ing 
visible. ‘‘ The gods’’, he says, ‘‘ the nymphs, the 
giants . . . are not dead, but have suffered a se 
change. Their state is a poetic one now, therefor 
the more real. You can still summon them.”’ Andia 
the present book he does invoke them as forms anf 
images and symbols of eternal truth, paying to tk 
poetico-religious reality of Apollo, Artemis, Panop, 
Bacchus, the tribute of ‘‘ Psalms and Hymns ’’. 


‘Immortal Powers! Whoe’er ye be, 
And by what names should grace my rhyme 
Your very shapes almost I see 
In this still wood of wintertime. 


‘* Mid the bare trunks the sunbeams fall; 
Bare branches rise into the blue. 
If there your home, ye are withal 
Nigh to whoever thinks on you.”’ 


But the stream of poetry, as of life, waters dl 
worlds. Not only does it revive neglected embot 
ments in pagan gods of abstract ideas, but even humat 
crafts and creations ‘“‘run into it’’. For in the 
dwells the quick Idea that endows all forms with 
‘* Something less visible and much more fair’’. Ther: 
fore hymns are given to a ‘‘ Ship’’, a ‘‘ Smack” 
‘* Mill ’’. 

Certain of the shorter poems are less fine it 
technique than in thought; but in thought they doa 
fall below a general high level. 

In a noble ‘‘Apologia’’ the poet shows that te th 
anima poete the natural refuge from life’s ills an 
from ‘‘evils manifold’’ is that zther ‘‘ In whic 
Divine, thy peans ring ’’. 


**Thy pzans, dread Lord, which sound 
Not man alone, but all things: on this ground 
A brook between its banks, that, chanting low, 
Thinks not to reach men’s ears; the airs that blow 
Among the whispering bent; but chant not less 
The blinding torrent in its fierce excess, 
Or eternal sea. Yet loveliest have sung 
Through ages thine anointed poets, of whom 
Though least I am.”’ 


The title, ‘‘ Religious Hours’’, no less than it 
grave colour and character of its cover give to # 
book a signature of orthodoxy. Howsoever that ma 
stand, ‘‘ Psalms and Hymns’’, ‘‘ Mortalia”’, a 
‘* Mysteries ’’ are a dressing of ‘‘ meats that stam 
upon the tables of the gods ’’. They are not househot 
bread. But to him whose mind is attuned to # 
beauty of the ancient music, and takes pleasure in # 
pastures of Apollo, they should surely yield 
increasing store of spirituality and of sweetness. 

Mr. Keary’s long and devoted service to fine lette 
is well summed up in this choice book, which, ' 
hope, will not be passed by as if it were infe 


hymnology. 
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Head Office: 


1720, E.C, 
ROYAL EXCHANGE 
ASSURANCE CORPORATION. 

The Corporation is prepared to act as TRUSTEE and EXECUTOR, 


Apply for full particulars of all classes of Insurance to the Secretary 
ROYAL EXCHANGE ASSURANCE, ROYAL EXCHANGE, LONDON, E.C. 


( WHAT DOES THE PHRASE 
“VALUATION INVOLVING RESERVES AT 23%” MEAN? 


(1) Impregnable security for policyholders. 

(2) An annual profit of 14% of funds under the heading o 
“excess interest earned,’’"—assuming that these funds 
are invested to yield a net return of only 4% per annum. 


NORWICH UNION MUTUAL 
LIFE INSURANCE SOCIETY 


not only valued, as at 30th June, 1916, on a 2 basis, 


but also set aside £883,575 as a floating War a 


\_ tingency Fund. 
GENERAL LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY 
(Annuities. 


ESTABLISHED 1837. 
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Consequential Loss Following Fire, 


FIRE Personal Accident and Diseate, 
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PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY 
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CORK TIPS. OVAL SHAP we 


The GALLERY CANVASES 
(CANVAS- NOT PAPER) presented in tins of Spinet 
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CHURCH ARMY 


is requested to provide 
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RECREATION HUTS 
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on the west Front and at Home and in other theatres of the war. 


Churchmen (ineligible) to man them are an Absolute Necessity 
PRAY HELP US TO SUPPLY BOTH HUTS AND MEN 


Each Hut costs £300, and its Equipment £100 
(Week’s Working £5 abroad, £2 at Home) 


KITCHEN CARS on Western Front. ogy +4 | TROOPS. 6s. parcels for men HOSTELS for girl workers and soldiers’ wives. 
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sBRITISH PRISONERS in in GERMANY. 6s. WIVES. RELATIVES of WOUNDED escorted abroad, 
parcels. REST HUTS for girls on munition werk. DISTRESS during and after War. 
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Chief Secretary, Headquarters, Bryanston Street, Marble Arch, London, W. 
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Ready on Tuesday. HOBSON’S. 
A Novel by HAROLD BRIGHOUSE and 
CHARLES FORREST. 5s. net 


The real spirit of the German People and the methods 
| by which Germany has obtained commercial power 


pre- MM and political influence throughout the world are 
| explained in two notable books by 

und 

A. D. McLAREN 

tte” Author of “ An Australian in Germany.” 


GERMANISM FROM 
al WITHIN 


! Demy 8vo. 7s. 6d. net 


an | 
PEACEFUL 
onl PENETRATION 
Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. net 
“Extraordinarily instructive.”— Truth. 
© 0 IME “Wise men will do well to read what experience has taught Mr. 
2 © McLaren.”—Saturday Review. 
“Honest, manly, temperate and informing,”"—Punch. 
2 0} 
0 | 
a | SEA POWER. By ARCHIBALD 


HURD. Now Ready. Is. net 


te LONDON: CONSTABLE & CO., LTD. 


Macmillan & Co.’s New Books 
The Cycle of Spring: a Play. 


By Sir RABINDRANATH TAGORE. Crown 8vo. 
3s. 6d. net. 


Stray Birds: Poems. _,3y sir RABIN- 
DRANATH TAGORE, Author of “ Gitanjali.’’ With 
Colour by Willy Pogany. Crown 8vo. 
4s net. 

Tre Era.— In * Stray Birds * Tagore is, at his very best; if he 
had not already created his ‘sensation’ some years back, this would 
deservedly be the most-talked-of- the season." 


At Vancouver's Well, and Other 


Poems of South and North. 
By J. LAURENCE RENTOUL, Anthor of *‘ From Far 
Lands: Poems of North and South.’’ Crown 8vo. 5s. 


The Round Table. March Number now 
ready. 2s. 6d. net. 


SECOND EDITION JUST PUBLISHED. 


The Origin and Development 


of the Moral Ideas. xy epwarp 
WESTERMARCK, Ph.D., LL.D. Vol. II. Second 
Edition. 8vo. 14s. net. 


Community: a Sociological 


Study. Being an attempt to set out the Nature and 
Fundamental Laws of Social Life. By R. M. MACIVER, 
D.Phil. 8vo. 12s. net. 


Financial Chapters of the War. 
By ALEXANDER DANA NOYES. Crown 8vo. 5s. net. 


Tue Tiuwes.— Mr, mastery of economics and his wide know- 
of commerce . . . gives his book a character 
which prevents it from being merely an economic treatise on the war from 
the American standpoint.” 


*,* Macmillan's New Theological List post free on application. 
MACMILLAN & CO., LTD., LONDON. 


THE 
INETEENTH CENTURY 
S| AND AFTER 


HE EMPIRE: 
THE ORGANISATION THE EMPIRE: A SUGGESTION. 
Hervert 


By Right Hon. 
)AN IMPERIAL TRADE POLIC By W. Basil Worsfold. 


6) THE EMPIRE AND THE NEW PROTECTION. 


By Henry 

E PEOPLE VERSUS THE PARTY MACHINE. By J. ©. P. Bland. 
ERICA AND ‘DO UT DES.’ 

N THE MANUFACTURING OF GRIEVANCES. 
WSTRIA'S DOOM. 

HE FUTURE OF BOHEMIA: 

) THE LIBERATION OF THE CZECHO-SLOVAKS. By Josef Forman. 
0) CZECH CLAIMS AND MAGYAR INTRIGUES. By Francis Gribble. 
E POLITICAL SITUATION IN RUSSIA. By Robert Machray. 
FA MAN DIE, SHALL HE LIVE AGAIN?’ (concluded). 


Harold F. Wyatt. 
PLAN PROPOSED TO THE BISHOPS. By the Rey, Hubert Handley. 


E FUTURE OF THE BAR. By Arthur A. Baumann. 
OMEN AT HOME AND BEYOND THE SEAS: AN ANOMALY, 
By Elizabeth 


NURSING SERVICE IN 


By Captain Harold Boulton, C.V.O. 
HE POSITION OF SHAKESPEARE IN ENGLAND. By Oscar Browning. 
UR NEW FRENCH PAINTINGS. By Sir Frederick Wedmore. 
HE TYRANNY OF FASHION IN WAR TIME. By Miss M. H. Mason. 
HE DEBT TO THE DISABLED. By E. M. Konstam. 
EAGUES TO ENFORCE PEACE: 
i) THE FAILURE OF THE HOLY ALLIANCE. 
By Majer 


Sir John Hall, Bart. 
2AN ILLUSION OF TO-DAY. 

By Brigadier-General F. G. Stone, C.M.G. 
London : Spottiswoode, Ballantyne & Co. Ltd., 1 New-street Square. 


Te SATURDAY REVIEW may be obtained from any 
Nor Newsagent, but owing to the shortage of paper resulting 


— the Government’s restriction of imports it ie advisable to give 
pitals. le instructions. By so ordering readers of the REVIEW very 
broad, 


lly assist in the economy of paper. 


Mould any difficulty be experienced the Manager would be glad to 
tom. immediataly. 


ARTHUR LOVELL’S 
WORKS 


ARS VIVENDI! (The 

DEEP BREATHING 3rd 7 
CONCENTRATION 

MEDITATION (The Book of Clear Thinking) 
SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, HAMILTON, KENT & CO., LTD., London, EG 


GLAISHER’S MARCH CATALOGUE OF 
BOOK BARGAINS 
NOW READY. Post free on application to 
WILLIAM GLAISHER (Limited), 
265. HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON. 


All Books are in New Condition as when originally published. Mo second-hand 
books kept. 


Royal Society of Painter-Etchers and Engravers 


sa PALL MALL EAST, S.W. 


35th ANNUAL EXHIBITION 
Open Daily, 10-5. Admission 1/- 
W. GORDON 


ELY CATHEDRAL. 


Visitors will find First Class Hotel Accommodation at the 
** LAMB" Family Hotel, whieh is situated close to the Cathedral. 
MODERATE TERMS. Omnibus meets all trains. 
Proprietor, S. AIREY. 
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and of «a 
Hydre at mederate cost. 


CHELTENHAM COLLEGE SCHOLARSHIPS. 


EXAMINATION, May 29th, 30th and 3ist. At least TEN 
ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS, value £75 to £20, and some HOUSE 
MASTERS’ EXHIBITIONS will be offered to candidates who are not 
already in the College, whether Senior vata per an 
JAMES OF HEREFORD prone 
preference for boys born, educated, or 
ARMY and OLD CHELTONIAN SCHOLA HIPS. Some nomina- 
tions for sons of the 
term.—Apply to the BoRsAR, The College, Cheltenham. 
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Prudential Assurance Company, 
HOLBORN BARS, LONDON. 


Chief Office : 


Summary of the Report presented at the Sixty-eighth Annual Meeting, held on March Ist, 1917 


ORDINARY BRANCH.—The number of policies issued during the 
year was 48,258, assuring the sum of £5,080,989, and producing a new 
annual premium income of £378,809. The premiums received during 
the year were £5,2380,170, being an increase of £72,654 over the year 
1915. 

The claims of the year amounted to £4,578,917, of which £249,689 
was in respect of War Claims. The number of deaths was 12,407. The 
number of endowment assurances matured was 27,065, the annual 
premium income of which was £146,894, 

The number of policies, including annuities, in force at the end of 
the year was 982,539. 

INDUSTRIAL BRANCH.—The premiums received during the year 
were £8,897,728, being an increase of £391,660. 

The claims of the year amounted to $4,005,251, of which £827,879 
was in respect of 49,625 War Claims. The bonus additions included in 
the claims amounted to £112,565. The total number of claims and 
ae including 16,741 endowment assurances matured, was 

| 

The number of free policies granted during the year to those policy- 
holders of five years’ standing and upwards who desired to discontinue 
their payments was 69,775, the number in force being 2,004,282. The 
a of free policies which became claims during the year was 

The total number of policies in force in this Branch at the end of the 
year was 21,805,830 ; their average duration exceeds thirteen and a 
quarter years. 

The War Claims paid during the year, in both Branches, number 
52,483 and amount to £1,077,568. The total paid up to the present on 
this account since the outbreak of War exceeds £1,860,000, in respect 
of over 88,000 claims. 

GENERAL BRANCH.—Under the Sickness Insurance Tables the 
premiums received during the year were £7,780 and £3,974 was paid 
in Sickness claims. Under the new Memorandum of Association, 
13 Sinking Fund policies were issued during the year, assuring a capital 
sum of £181,300 and producing an annual income of £2,581. The whole 
of the fund of £28,399 is reserved for future liabilities. 

The assets of the Company, in all branches, as shown in the balance 
sheet are £99,128,746, being an increase of £4,828,948 over those of 


1915. 

In the Ordinary Branch the surplus shown is £1,418,240, including 
the sum of £219,881 brought forward from last year. Out of this 
surplus the Directors have added £400,000 to the Investments Reserve 
Fund, which stands as at 31st December, 1916, at £2,000,000. In 
addition, £800,000 has been added to the Special Contingency Fund, 


Fund, which, after deducting £15,082, representing realised logs , 
Securities, stands as at 31st December, 1916, at 21,400,000. 

The provisions relating to Industrial Assurance contained in {jy 
Courts (Emergency Powers) Act, 1914, have again resulted in a seven 
strain upon the Company’s resources, which has reduced the supply 
shown on the operations of the year, and whilst these provisions remaiy 
in force the strain must continue. In these circumstances the Diregtoy 
have not felt justified in drawing upon the £350,000 set aside last yeq 
to meet contingent liabilities created by the Act, but have met the log 
out ofrevenue. The Courts (Emergency Powers) Act Reserve therefoy 
stands, as at 31st December, 1916, at £850,000. 


The profit sharing scheme in the Industrial Branch provides thy 
after payment of a fixed dividend to the shareholders any ¢ 
profit shall be divided into six parts: one part being retained by tiy 
shareholders, one distributed among the outdoor staff of the Company 
the remaining four parts being allotted by way of bonus to the policy 
holders of the Industrial Branch. 

The sum which has already been paid or allotted under this schem 
by way of bonus to the Industrial Branch policyholders and outdog 
staff amounts to £2,825,000. The Directors regret that the amountd 
surplus shown this year does not permit of any increase being mai 
to this sum; there is, however, still a balance remaining, from whid 
bonus additions will be made to the sums assured on all policies in thy 
Industrial Branch on which at least thirty years’ premiums have beg 
paid and which become claims either by death or maturity of endoy 
ment from the 2nd of March, 1917, to the 7th of March, 1918, bot 
dates inclusive. 

In addition to the reserves held against the liabilities shown by tly 
valuation, the total amount reserved for contingencies, includig 
amounts carried forward, exceeds £5,650,000.__ 

The Balance Sheet includes amounts totalling over $17,750,000 
British Government Securities ; this represents an increase compari 
with last year of about £4,500,000. 

During the year the Company has lent or sold to the Treasury undy 
the various mobilisation schemes securities of a nominal value d 
£6,955,159. 

The Prudential Approved Societies formed under the Natia 
Insurance Act, rgrz, continue to make satisfactory progress, and th 
valuable services rendered to the members by the Agency Staff ay 
highly appreciated. The amount distributed in benefits to the membe 
at their homes during the year amounted to £1,820,897, makings 
total exceeding £5,700,000 since the Act came into operation. 
arrangement has been made and approved by the Insurance Commi 
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which stands at $1,500,000, and £218,240 has been carried forward.  sioners whereby the Prudential Approved Society for Miners is absortejgg Sir Th 
The Directors have decided to continue the payment of a bonus on all into the Prudential Approved Society for Men and the Society 4 Meeting’c 
participating policies of this Branch which become claims either by Laundresses is absorbed into the Society for Women as from 
death or maturity during the financial year. They much regret, 31st December, 1916, thus reducing the number of Prudential Appromi 7 4 pyr 
however, that the present circumstances do not justify them in making _ Societies to four. — ; 
a general distribution of bonus and the shareholders will again receive During the year the Government has continuously availed itsel dj you a ye 
no Da of the profits of this Branch. The Directors have every _ the services of the Company and its officials ; it has been a matter... tp. 
confidence, however, that the interests of the participating policy- congratulation that the services so rendered have met with the great 
holders are fully secured by the Special Contingency Fund referred appreciation. ; that time 
to above. The indoor and outdoor Stafis have been further depleted duringt view of 
In the Industrial Branch the surplus shown is £1,000,892, including ear by Naval and Military demands, and the Company is now sup 
the sum of £249,282 brought forward from last year. Out of this ing more than ten thousand men to the fighting strength of Si conclusio 
‘surplus the Directors have added £415,082 to the Investments Reserve _ nation. cheer ull 
Balance Sheet of the Prudential Assurance Company, Limited, being the Summary: of all Branches, on the 31st December, 1916. to them 1 
able to s 
LIABILITIES. £ s. ASSETS—continued. £ sd 
Shareholders’ capital... ... «+ 1,000,000 0 Brought forward ... 25,879,696 10 * 
Life assurance fund— Investments :—- amongst 
Ordinary Branch ...  ...£47,884,909 10 8 Deposit with the High Court (£16,266 13s. 4d. meat b 
Life assurance fund— 44 °/, War Loan, 1925-1945)... 00 ene 16,080 19 yi 
Industrial Branch ... 44,553,424 17 9 British Government securities ... 19,784,165 8 tohasten 
Insurance fund— Bank of England stock ... 143,117 
General Branch. 23,899 8 7 Municipal and county securities, United or his pl 
Investments reserve funds ... 8,400,000 0 Indian and Colonial Government securities ... 4,929,284 56 
Contingency fund 0 Colonial provincial securities ... 1,882,080 18 %w, like 
Courts (Emergency Powers) Act Reserve... ... 350,000 0 Indian and Colonial municipal securities 8,540,922 
Claims under life policies intimated and in course Foreign Government securities ... ...  «. 7,201,998 8% 
of payment ... 367,020 15 2 Foreign provincial securities ‘792,499 16 @ ae not 
Annuities due and unpaid 5,694 5 Foreign municipal securities ... J hol 
Balance of bonus under life policies reserved for Railway and other debentures and debenture unhol: 
distribution ... se) 39,296 14 10 stocks and gold and sterling bonds—Home When we 
and Foreign... sss eee, 
£99,123,745 12 65 Railway and other preference and guaranteed upon imp: 
stocks andshares... ... 8,258,108 the war 
Railway and other ordinary stocks and shares... 2,988,687 4 : 
Freehold ground rents and Scotch feu duties ... 280 OB ihe positi 
ASSETS. Leasehold ground rents ... se 9,548 14 
Mortgages on property within the United Kingdom 9,009,073 18 6 34,626 14 
Mortgages on property out of the United Kingdom 372,966 2 Reversions ... sss scutes tes ee The rep 
Loans on parochial and other public rates + 12,408,581 19 6 | Agents’ balances a i See 4, 9 Buf the Pr 
Loans on Life Interests | Outstanding premiums... ... ses 722,737 
Loans on Reversions ... 48,988 16 4 | Outstanding interest and rents 207,597 steady pr 
Loans on stocks and shares ... 2 wee aes 81,470 0 | Interest, dividends and rents accrued but not Mord 
Loans on Company's policies within their sur- 485,345 16 
Loans on Personal security ... il Cash—On deposit 20,000 B 
Loans to Educational institutions secured on In hand and on current accounts ... =... 685.997 1 gotanch tl 
£99,123,745 1 
Carried forward ... £25,879,696 10 2 


The values of Stock Exchange securities are determined, under the Articles of Association of the Company, by the Directors. Due allo 
has been made for accrued interest and the book value of these securities as set forth in the Balance Sheet stands considerably below cost 
careful investigation as to the actual saleable value on 31st December, 1916, compared with the book value, shows that the Investments 8 
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funds are much more than {sufficient to meet any depreciation of the 
nermanent securities. Terminable securities have been valued on a 
nasis which, with Sinking Funds already established, provides for the 
qualisation of the book values and the redemption values at the date 
0 maturity. 


We certify that in our belief the Assets set forth in the Balance 
Sheet (having regard to the stanflards indicated) are in the aggregate 
ully of the value stated therein less the Investments Reserve and Con- 
tingency Funds taken into account, and make ample provision for all the 
liabilities of the Company. No part of any fund has been applied 
directly or indirectly for any purpose other than the class of business to 
which it is applicable. 


A.C. THOMPSON, General Manager. THOS. C. DEWEY, Chairman. 
J. BURN, Actuary. W. J. LANCASTER, Direct 
G. E. MAY, Secretary, D. WINTRINGHAM STABLE, } 


We report that with the assistance of the Chartered Accountants as 
stated below we have examined the foregoing accounts and have obtained 
all the information and explanations that we have required and in our 
opinion such accounts are correct and the foregoing Balance Sheet is 
properly drawn up so as to exhibit a true and correct view of the state of 
the Company's affairs according to the best of our information and the 
explanations given to us and as shown by the books of the Company. 
No part of any fund has been applied directly or indirectly for any 
purpose other than the class of business to which it is applicable. 


PHILIP SECRETAN, 
W. H. NICHOLLS, 


We have examined the Cash transactions (receipts and payments) 
affecting the accounts of the Assets and Investments for the year ended 
December 31st, 1916, and we find the same in good order and properly 
vouched. We have also examined the Deeds and Securities, Certificates, 
&c., representing the Assets and Investments set out in the above 
account, and we certify that they were in possession and safe custody as 
on December 3ist, 1916. 

DELOITTE, PLENDER, GRIFFITHS & CO., 


13th February, 1917. Chartered Accountants. 


Auditors. 


THE REPORT. 
Sir Thomas Dewey, Bart., the Chairman, presiding at the Annual 
“im Meeting of the Prudential Assurance Co., Ltd., held on Thursday, said :— 


LapIgs AND GENTLEMEN,—When I had the pleasure of meeting 
im you a year ago our Empire, with the Allied nations, had borne for 
gy nore than eighteen months the strain of unexampled conflict. By 
that time most illusions about the war had been dispelled, and in full 
view of the increasing sacrifices necessary to secure a triumphant 
gth of i conclusion of hostilities we were confident that our people would 
cheerfully endure a degree of discipline and suffering hitherto unknown 
to them rather than submit to an inconclusive peace. To-day we are 
able to say that our people have responded readily and fully to the 
demands made upon them, and that honest criticism, where it exists 
amongst us, is mainly intended to strengthen the hands of the Govern- 
nent by requiring that every possible form of service shall be employed 
tohasten the coming victory. We are fighting a foe who has no regard 
for his pledged word, no respect for the laws of humanity, who has 
shocked the civilised world by his treachery and his cruelties, and who 
now, like the gambler who stakes his all upon a last throw, is hopeful 
that a course of unrestrained piracy, from which even hospital ships 
are not exempted, may terrify the Neutral nations into submission to 
his unholy ambition. Such a foe must be crushed, at whatever cost. 
When we remember the great disorganisation of trade, the restrictions 
upon imports and exports, and the huge increase in taxation owing to 
the war, it is a matter for sincere congratulation that the commerce of 
our country still reaches a high level, and, as I shall presently show you, 
the position of the Prudential has not only been maintained, but has 
tven been considerably improved. 

The report we are presenting to you, ladies and gentlemen, is worthy 
of the Prudential. It does not show any striking records, but the 
steady progress and the position of solid strength that it reveals 
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ttitical years through which we have passed. In the Industrial 
Branch the premiums collected amounted to nearly £8,900,000, or 
Nearly £400,000 more than in 1915. In the Ordinary Branch the 
tollected premiums amounted to £5,250,000, and the payments for 
s@‘laims in the two Branches amounted to over £9,000,000. Another 
field of our representatives’ activity has been the Prudential Approved 
Societies, where the benefits paid exceeded {1,300,000, and the con- 


‘ford complete justification of the policy of the Company during the , 


THE PRUDENTIAL. 


tributions collected exceeded £4,000,000. Thus it will be seen that 
our staff have altogether dealt during the year with payments of over 
£28,000,000. I should like you to understand that these huge figures 
have been obtained by means of about 1,000,000,000 of individual 
collections and payments at the homes of the policyholders, and have 
been made by a greatly depleted staff, whose devotion to duty is 
worthy of all praise. It may be mentioned in passing that this figure 
of 1,000,000,000 was mentioned by the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
in his speech on Monday last as the amount subscribed to the Victory 
War Loan. As you are aware, the directors, at the outbreak of hos- 
tilities, made the voluntary concession that they would waive the 
extra premiums for war risks on practicall y all policies existing at that 
date. This course the directors have continued down to the present 
time, and will continue, so long as it is in their power. During’ the 
year the war claims paid amounted to £1,077,000, or nearly double 
the amount for the previous year. Our war claims approximate to one- 
third of the fatal casualties, and though these have been less numerous 
of late, our total payment through war claims will doubtless reach 
£2,000,000 by the end of this month, on 90,000 lives. As against the 
very heavy war claims, we have to set some considerable relief which 
has resulted from the light rates of mortality which were common in 


. civilian ranks during 1916. It is estimated that the number of Pruden- 


tial policyholders now serving with His Majesty’s Forces exceeds 
2,000,000. This year’s campaign must, we fear, be more costly in 
human life than those of the preceding years, and we anticipate that in 
the coming year the war claims will be again largely increased. 


With regard to the business of the past year, I have already stated 
that more than {14,000,000 sterling was collected in premiums. If 
you will turn to the Industrial Branch Balance Sheet you will notice 
a somewhat considerable rise in the amount of outstanding premiums. 
This is due to the Courts (Emergency Powers) Act, which is responsible 
for a very considerable portion of the total amount outstanding. The 
Act, you will remember, was passed in August, r914, in order to 


‘alleviate the distress which it was imagined would be caused by lack of 


employment. Never has imagination been so far from reality, for 
during the whole time that the Act has been in force unemployment 
has been non-existent. Both last year and the year before I emphasised 
the necessity for the repeal of the clauses which impose an inequitable 
burden on Industrial Assurance Companies. An arrangement under 
which parties may, without reason, ignore their side of a contract, while 
claiming under it any possible advantage to themselves, can never be 
of real benefit to their true interests. The valuation report shows the 
firm financial basis of the Company. Owing to the war, we have had to 
bear finprecedented burdens, but we are meeting all these extra strains 
as they arise, and are still providing for the future. The profit-earning 
capacity of the Company remains unimpaired, and on return of normal 
times our bonuses will, we believe, be equal to, and probably better 
than, before the war. In the meantime, however, many anxious 
months have to be passed through, and the Directors have no hesitation 
in recommending the adoption of the course which was followed last 
year—viz., to suspend the customary payment of bonus until the end 
of the war. In the Ordinary Branch the surplus disclosed is £1,418,240, 
or about {100,000 less than last year. This is almost exactly the 
amount by which the war claims have increased in this Branch. In 
dealing with this surplus, £400,000 has been carried to the Investments 
Reserve Fund, which now stands at {£2,000,000. Of the balance, 
£800,000 has been added to the Special Contingency Fund, which stands 
at £1,500,000, and {218,240 has been carried forward. In order to 
prevent unfairness to those whose policies become claims during the 
year, it has been decided to continue the practice of last year, and pay 
bonuses in these cases. Effect will be given to the time which has 
elapsed since the last declaration in calculating the amount of such 
bonus. With regard to the future, as you have just heard, we have a 
special contingency fund of {1,500,000 ‘set aside. We are unable to 
pledge ourselves as to the use to which this fund will be put, for it is 
impossible to foresee what may happen, but I may say that this fund 
is set aside to provide a bonus to the policyholders, and in the absence 
of grave national trouble will be used for this purpose. The bonus 
we hope to declare when the war is over will be sufficient to make a 
Prudential policy even a more attractive and more profitable invest- 
ment than it has been in the past. That the attitude and policy of 
the Company during the war is appreciated by those of the com- 
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thitinity able to make ‘siibstan'tial ‘provision for ‘tHe future ‘is shown ‘by 
the fatt that we have again ‘secured flew business 'for £1,100,000 
in policies for £300 and ‘ipwards—it ‘is not too mich to say that we 
believe that this confidence ‘and foresight ‘will prove to have been well 
justified. The surplus in the Industrial Branch ‘is £1,000,892, which 
is but little less ‘than that for 1915. ‘Of ‘this amount, £415,082 has 
‘been transferred to the Invéstitients Reserve ‘Fund. The war ‘claims 
are ‘nearly double in amount, ‘but ‘have been ‘counterbalanced ‘by the 
falling off in gerteral mortality, 'to which T have already referred. They 
still remain a very heavy burden, and have octasiondd an ‘enormous 
increase in our thortality rates at the ‘military ‘ages. In this branch 
we have again had to contend with 'the strain of the Courts (Emer- 
gency Powers) Act, which we have decided to meet out of the year’s 
revenue as before, leaving the reserve of £350,000 to meet the con- 
tingencies and liabilities that will arise through the mischievous 
provisions of the Act. It is due to these two causes—viz., the War 
and the Courts (Emergency Powers) ‘Act—that we are compelled 
to suspend the profit-sharing stheme under which the ‘policyholders 
in the Industrial Brarich have been allotted in the past £2,260,000, and 
the outdoor staff have received £565,000. The stspehsion of the 
profit-sharing scheme also deprives the shareholders of any bonus, 
and beyond this, their dividend has béen reduced by £100,000. The 
accounts of the General Branch this year include a sum in respéct of 
premiums received ‘under Sinking Fund Policies, this being the first 
year in which we have been able to transact this business under our 
altered Memorandum and Articles ‘of Associatién. This class of policy 
is peculiarly acceptable to investors in leasehdld properties, and, the 
terms we offer being very favourable, we feel confident that the business 
will prove useful in introducing the Company to a wider circle. Last 
year, it will be remembered, it was decided to utilise the undistributed 
balance of the bonus that had been allotted to the Industrial Branch 
policyholders to make additions to the sums assured on the policies 
of ten years’ duration and upwards which became claims. A small 
amount still remains in this fund, and the Directors felt that this 
balance should be used to give bonuses to policies of lofg duration. 
These bonuses will range from 2} to 40 per cent., according to the 
number of years’ premiums which have been paid. 


When I addressed you last year on the subject of finance I felt there | 


was reason to be proud of the part the Prudential was enabled to play 
in aiding the finances of the country. Looking back on the year we 
have just passéd through, I am no less satisfied, for the policy so 
strikingly initiated by usin 1915 by the sale to the Government of our 
American securities and by our large application for the 4} per cent. 
War Loan has been consistently followed throughout 1916. The 
assistance we have been able to render financially is of two kinds. 
In the first place, we have invested all available funds in the various 
Government short term issues made during the year, and in this way 
we had incréased our holding of Governmént securities by over 
£4,500,000 as at 31st December. Secondly, we have placed at the 
disposal of the Treasury all our holdings of foreign and British securities 
which were asked for under various schemes for equalising the exchange. 
The amount of securities thus deposited or sold by us during 1916 
amounted to nearly seven millions. We had thus sold or lent to the 
Government up to the end of the year since the outbreak of war no 
less than £15,500,000 of séc¢urities, a record which, I can safély say, has 
not been approached by any other company in the United Kingdom 
Turning now to the subject of depreciation of investments, it will be, 
remembered that at this time last year many classes of securities were 
still under the restriction of minimum prices, and it was necessary for 
us to estimate their values. On the removal] of these artificial barriers 
we found that the valuation we had made closely approximated to the 
actual saleable values, and it was not until the issue of 6 per cent. 
Exchequer Bonds in July last that any further appreciable variation 
in the values of our high-class sectirities occurred. Since that date, 
however, there has been considerable depreciation, amd we have 
accordingly again had to adopt the course of carrying substantial 
amounts to our Investments Reserve Funds. In the Ordinary Branch 
we have, as already stated, added the sum of £400,000, bringing the 
fund to £2,000,000, and in the Industrial Branch have added £415,082, 
which, after deducting £15,082 for realiséd losses, brings the fand to 
£1,400,000. The further addition of £860;000 to thé Contingency 
Fund in the Ordinary Branch, which now stands at £1,500,000, brings 
our war-time reserves of every nature to the grand total of £5,250,000. 
In view of the instability of prices still ruling on the Stock Exchange, 
we have not attempted to use these reserve funds to write down the 
values of securities, but are retaining them until more settled conditions 


prevail. 1 am hopéful, however, that We enteritig on a petiod of | by successful effort on their part directed té thé intfoductiol 
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more stable prices, ahd I am encouraged in that hope by the statemsy 
of the Chanceilor of the Exchequer that the Government will not maly 
any future long term issues on more favourable terms than the last’on. 

Although, strictly speaking, not connected with the business pq 
year under review, I am sure you will be interested to have som 
particulars of our recent application for the Victory Loan. Some Wedy 
before the issue was made your Board recognised that a new Gove 
ment Loan was imminent, and accordingly made'preparations toenahy 
the Prudential to do its part. The result was that when tlie Chanitelly 
of the Exchequer, shortly before the issue of the Loan, honoutédm 
by requesting an interview, and inquired to what ‘extent the ‘Company 
would support the proposed Loan, I was enabled to give him the figure ¢ 
£20,009,000. When, a few days later, the prospectus was issued, th 
Prudential was first in the field with a lead which, I venture to think 
helped in some measure to secure the wonderful success of the Lom, 
Subsequently, ‘by arrahigement with our bankers, we Were enabled 
increase our application to £25,000,000. The figures making Up fy 
total are of interest in themselves, by reason of their magnitude alone, 
and are as follows :— 
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addition 
Fully paid application £12,102,000 justified 
Instalment application 7,625,000 reduction 
Conversion application 5,275,000 sailor an’ 
{25,002,008 I do not 
thousand 
In addition, the Company holds a further £2,400,000 Government Seer J while mo 
rities not converted into the New Loan. our work 
Ladies and Gentlemen, it is patent to you all, from these figuns actix 
that a vast change has been effected in the character of Ovir ‘ash —™ which w: 
during the past three years. When the war commenced we had tne # Allies sh: 
2 per cent. of our total funds in British Government securitie’. AMM py our v 
the present time we héld over 25 per cent. of our total assets, oj 
put the matter in a different way, over 46 per cent. of our Sto The F 
Exchange securities are represented by British Government secutitie, jm [108s So 
In other words, the credit of the Prudential stands or falls with th 9 work, w! 
British Empire. I would not have it otherwise. I feel convinced tht @ fully equ 
the course we have followed is, happily, not only that of our duty toot HH recuit of 
country, but it is in the best interests of shareholders and policyholder, It is har 
and I am sure that not one of you would have us deviate from the path A 
we have chosen. oeeek, | 
of attend 
In connection with the War Loan the Company inaugurated a Schém gard her 
to enable the staff to take up further amounts of War Loan by payiti oes Go, 
the amount of the deposit, the Company being willing to advance tk 
balance upon advantageous terms, with easy repayments over? tforded. 
number of years. The scheme was received with enthusiasm, ani, Our cl 
notwithstanding the impossibility of communicating in time with«™ the hea. 
large number of the staff absent on service, over 2,260 applications tnremitt 
were received up to the day of the closing of the Loan. Tt is pled)... ,, 
to record that 1,549 applications were Treccived from members of tle i 
outdoor staff, and 667 applications from the indoor staff, of whit a 3 
nearly 200 were lady clerks. The total amount of War Loan heidi: ‘Ptecia 
behalf of our staff, including investments in the Staff Provident Fued § Company 
is £376,000. It is w 
Every difficulty experienced in the Administration of our Dusitietsit dear frie 
1914 was found in 1915 in a somewhat exaggerated form, and duity fH ‘han twe 
1916 it is not too much to say that so far as our outdoor staff cowldbe @ and acti 
disorganised by the nation’s demands for men that limit seemed to hav’ @ life, He 
been reached. We have availed ourselves of such assistance as seem! 4, by t 
most suitable, or which proved most available in different localities: the dee 
generally speaking, opportunity has been taken throughout the ¥ I 
country to increase the size of existing agencies, and lady collects ting 1 
have, in a number of instances, renderéd us much appreciated Help. General 
It has been abundantly shown, however, that without the Bled Compan: 
System of collection, which had been, most fortunately, well established § desire tl 
some little time before the commencement of the war, our workooull Manager 
not possibly have been carried on efficiently during the past FR kon in 
Our outdoor staff during 1916 excelled their own standard of accom: d 
plishment—it is impossible to accord them higher praise—and magnif- _ 
cently triumphed over difficulties which at times seemed overwhelitiing § "Solutio 
The average earnings of the agency staff, though not excessive, até,2 Present | 
our opinion, not inadequate in normal times, but in these criticaltim6@ = y,, , 
the Directors would have been very glad had they been able to help TE of the { 
lower-salaried men especially, by bearing some part of the burden & ahi 
increased cost of living which the Government has deemed nécessary” — 
impose, or which it has not been able to avert. Unforttinatély, Prion « 
kitow, the Company is heavily burdened, too ; we are paying enotmot | been aff 
sums away in war claims on young lives for risks for which 8 are getti 
contracts made no provision, and in many other directions we hav? in doing 
undertaken heavy and unprecedented liability arising out of the ws. Will end 
The earnings of our agency staff, a3 you are aware, may be in tore th: 
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> stateme yew business to the Company, in which endeavour they can always 
U Rot Mak, unt on the co-operation of the supervising staff. There is, however, 


ably below the average wage, and we have felt especially concern’ ‘in 
{hese times about those who, for one reason or another, have been 
earning less than £2 pet week. In spite of the extra burdens which the 
Company is bearing, sOme ‘undertaken compulsorily, ‘some ‘Volun- 
tarily, we have invited amy member of the outdoor staff to make 
application to us if by reason of the number of ‘his depéndents, ‘aggra- 
yated by any commercial difficulty, he may be finding the conditions of 
life especially onerous. We have made a number of temporary allow- 
ances in cases of this kind, and Wwe gh®uld ‘have ‘been glad to ‘have 
extended our consideration to others ‘Whose circunistances happily 
dfiord them a wider margin for retrem¢hment, had circumstances \per- 
ng Up tht mitted us to do so, but while the Company is Handicapped hy ‘the 
‘ude lon, inequitable provisions of the Courts (Emergency Powers) Act, in 
addition to the other burdens of which you are aware, we are not 
justified in undertaking further liability, but must look rather for 
25 000 reduction in expenditure. We are continuing the allowances to our 
75,000 sailor and soldier-staff, ‘particulars of which I gave you last year, and 
I do not think money has ever been better spent : we have had many 
thousands of acknowledgments from all quarters of the globe, and 
nent Ser MF while most of them express a readiness, almost an anxiety, to return to 

our work, there is not, I believe, one who would desire to relinquish 
se figures im "is active service, excepting on the clear condition that the peace 
Our ‘ash MF which would permit his return would be the peace which we and our 
had tind # Allies shall dictate when the German military power has been broken 
itie’. py our victorious forces. 


ets, or, to : 
our Stock The Prudential Voluntary Aid Detachments of the British Red 


securities, Mm Cross Society have continued their greatly valued and self-denying 
} with the # work, which had been materially assisted ‘by the presentation of two 


inced tha HJ fully equipped motor ambulances to the Red Cross Society as the 
| tremendous disturbance that lias been taking place in the finan- 


uty toot H result of the voluntary subsotiptions of members of our outdoor staff. 
It is hardly necessary for me to refer to this gift as it has, properly, 
Ithink, been recorded in the Directors’ Report, but I had the pleasure 
j of attending the presentation ceremony which took place in our court- 
ato Bt yard here, and heard the Hon. Arthur Stanley, Chairman of the Red 


Dy : 
ths Cross Society, express in warm terms his appreciation of the assistante 
afforded. 


ism, and, Our clerical staff, male and female, have very nobly responded to 
e with 3 the heavy calls unavoidably made upon them, which necessitated 
plication tremitting work during greatly extended hours. We all sincerely 
hope that the strain may not be greatly prolonged, and we are anxious 


' ot whith that you should join with us in assuring them of out very hearty . 


» held M *Ppreciation of the efforts they have made in the interests of the 
nt Foo Company. 


Itis with a deep féeling of Sortow we have to record the death of our , 


dear friend Mr. Whatrie, who ‘setved our Company well fot more 
than twenty-four years—a simple, kindly gentleman in every thought 
ind action, to whom his work with us was the great pleasure of his 
life. He will be sadly missed, not only by his colleagues on the Board, 
but by the large staff of our Company, in whose welfare he ever took 
the deepest and kindliest interest. We propose to fill the vacancy 
atising from the death of Mr. Wharrie by the appointment of our 
General Manager, Mr. Thompson, whose valuable services to the 
Company are so well known and so greatly appreciated. The Board 
desire that Mr. Thompson should still retaih the position of General 
Manager, and the combining of these offices will necessitate an altera- 
tion in our Articles of Association, of which you have already had 
totice. I will therefore defer any further remarks until I move the 
ksolution at the Extraordinary Meeting to be held at the close of our 
Present business. 

You were good enough last year to express your complete approval 
cli of the policy of the Directors during this critical period, and your 
gsary to Willingness to forfeit temporarily, as you have done, an appreciable 
, #8 Yr H Portion of your dividend is the best proof which could possibly have 
.ormots f been afforded that the Prudential is British to the core. I think you 
ich O88 ae getting a reward now in the knowledge that you are supporting us 
in doing the right thing for the country, but I do not think the reward 
| celiel Will end there, for I am confident that the future of the Company will 
ctiol 6 More than satisfy all reasonable expectations. 


a relatively small number of our agents whose earnings fall considér- . 


HOME AND COLONIAL STORES. 


THE annual general meeting of the Home and Colonial Stores, 
Ltd., was held on Thursday, Sir Charles E. G. Philipps, Bart., 


presiding. 


The Chairman said: The directors’ report and accounts 
having been in your hands for some days, I presume that you 
will, in the usual way, take them as read. If we were gratified 
when we ‘met a yer ago with the résults ‘which we then sub- 
mitted to ‘you, it is ‘more pléasing still to be able again to pre- 
seat a balance sheet showimg ‘such satisfactory results for the 
past year. As you See ffm the accotihts, the net profit for the 
year amounted to £256,877 7s. 6d., to which must be added the 
amount brought forward from the previous year, £51,017 9s 8d., 
making ‘together a stim of 46307;804 17s. 2d., out of which the 
usual @tarterly dividends for the tyear on the Six per Cent. Cumu- 
lative Preferenve shares, the Fifteen per Cent. Cumulative Pre- 
feretice shares, and ‘the Fifteen iper Cent. Cumulative Ordinary 
shates have ‘been ‘paid, ‘@mounting to £123,600, and we have 
placed to reserve £54,164, leaving a balance of £130,130 178. 2d. 
This balance we propose shall be disposed of in the following 
way, namely: In payment of a dividend of 6s. per share on 
the ‘‘A” shares, £30,000; in appropriation to the company’s 
sick fund, £2,000; to special bonus to branch staff, £30,000; to 
provide for income tax, £20,000; leaving £48,130 17s. 2d. to 
be carried forward to the next account. The balance sheet is 
on identical lines to that submitted last year, and is so clear 
that it does not seem to call for any lengthy remarks on the 
present occasion. The ‘observations addressed to you last Feb- 
ruary with reference to excess profits tax apply equally this year, 
as you will gather from the words “Provision for contingen- 
cies’’, again appearing under the heading of “‘ Liabilities”. By 
placing £54,164 to reserve we have brought ‘our reserve funds 
up to the substantial figure of £400,000, of which £299,371 19s. 
3d. is represented by New Five per Cent. War Loan, and as 
the remainder is for the most part also invested in redeemable 
securities, the market depreciation, as at the 30th December, of 
£18,858 16s. 8d. should be considered a temporary one, and, 
therefore, may be viewed with complacency. Considering the 


cial world during the two and a half years of war, and with 
the end not yet in sight, I think you Will agree that reasonable 
care has béeh exercised in ‘selecting securities for the investment 
of the company’s reserve funds. With regard to the year’s 
trading, the conditions created ‘and developed by the prolonga- 
tion of the war, which imclude the increasing requirements of 
the Government for the Army, have resulted in higher markets 
and a consequent unavoidable increase in the selling prices of 
most of the commodities sold by the company. Your directors, 
however, while always mindful of the imterests of the share- 
holders, have ever lost sight of the customers, and in pursuance 
of that policy they have studied to maintain selling prices at a 
reasonable level. That that policy has been successful is 
evidenced by the fact that oar volume of trade has still further 
increased. In this connection the energy and loyalty of the 
staff have again largely contributed to the continued successful 
results undér review, and in their report your directors make 
special acknowledgment of the strenuous work rendered through- 
out the year under increasingly difficult and frequently trying 
conditions. The bonus scheme which was inStituted with your 
sahetion two years ago affords the means by which these efforts 
may receive some substantial and tangible recognition, and our 
proposals imiclude the @istribution among the ‘staff on the same 
lines as. before of £30,000, being the equivalent in terms of the 
arrangement of the amount which it is proposed to pay as divi- 
dend on the ‘“‘A” shares. The remaiming figures in the balance 
sheet follow the lines with which you are already familiar, and 
everything is so clear that there are no points which appear to 
tre to Call for explatiation. If any shareholder, however, desires 
to ask any question I shall be only too pleased to answer to the 
best of my ability. I therefore move: ‘‘ That the directors’ 
report and balance sheet now ‘submitted be, and the same are 
hereby adopted, and that a dividend at the rate of 6s. per share 
be and is hereby declared, payable on the ‘‘ A”? Ordinary shares 
of the company; that @ suth Of £2,000 be appropriated to the 
company’s sick fund; that a sum of £30,000 be appropriated 
fot thé payment of a bonus to the branch staff; that a sum of 
420,000 be appropriated to provide for income tax; and that 
the sum of £48,130 17s. 2d. be carried to the next account.” 


Mr. T. W. Davidson seconded the motion, which was carried | 


‘unanimously. 

The retiring directors, Sir Charles E. G. Philipps, Bart., and 
Mr. H. G. Emery, were re-eleoted, and the auditors, Messrs. 
Turquand, Youngs and Co., were reappointed. 
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LEADI! 
The D 
desire for a relief once in the week from the crushing materialism of the Kut : 
time, and from intellectual and spiritual starvation, has probably never The C 
been so keenly felt before, alike by soldiers on active service and by civilian : 
workers at home; and there was never a greater need than that which exists The 4 
to-day to revise and correct views and impressions got by hasty and desultory 
reading during the week. meg 
ie 
It is the particular field and the duty of a weekly Review to aid the public in 136). 
these directions. This is the constant aim of the SaruRDAY Review; and that Ston 


it meets with wide approval is shown by the spontaneous remarks made from time 
to time in its Correspondence Columns. 


“The vigour and ability which make your paper a_ perpetual 
inspiration to every loyal Englishman who reads it.”—10 June 1916. 


- “ Sir William Robertson Nicoll often reminds his readers of a Golden 
Age that it [the Saturpay Review] had, but in my time it has never been 
so good as it is now.”—10 June 1916. 


“* Your paper is always a joy to me, and its fair statement of the events a 


consolation in these days of exaggeration and pessimism.” —11 March 1916. of the 
“ There is no paper which has stood throughout the war more consistently than tn 
the SaTuRDAY Review for clear thinking, genuine patriotism and sound morality.” — Govern 
8 April 1916. stricted 
“* Without flattery, the SaturpAY Review has a wide outlook and is ready te materi: 
think over new ideas on their merits.” —4 March 1916. const 
“* As an old reader of many years’ standing of the Saturpay Review may I be he 
allowed to say that I have seldom read a more admirable number. . . .”—19 February except 
1916 

or at 
“You have . . consistenily and courageously upheld the cause of National venture 
Service. . . .”—The Rt. Hon. Walter Long, M.P., Secretary of State for the | stat th 
Colonies. 7 January 1915. with th 
“Your masterly leading articles and trenchant convincing war Ever 
criticisms.”—13 January 1917: —i.e., 
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